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WHICH WAS THE HAPPIEST? 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


“Wuat beautiful roses!” said the Sunshine. 
“And each bud will soon shoot forth, and become 
just as handsome. They are my children! I 
have kissed them into life !” 

“ Nay, they are my children!” said the Dew. 
“T have suckled them with my tears.” 

“Indeed they are not; I am their mother!” 
said the Rose-bush. “Thou and the Sunshine 
are but sponsors, who gave godmother’s gifts ac- 
cording to your means and good-will.” 

“ My beautiful children!” they all three ex- 
claimed, and wished each blossom the greatest 
fortune ; but only one could be most happy, and 
one had to be least happy; but which of them ? 

“That I will ascertain!” said the Wind. “I 
roam widely about, I penetrate the narrowest 
chinks, I know everything both within and with- 
out!” 

Every blown rose heard these words; every 
swelling bud perceived them. 

Just then a sorrowful, affectionate mother, clad 
in mourning, chanced to walk through the gar- 
den. She plucked one of the roses which was 
only half-blown, yet fresh and full. This seemed 
to her to be the loveliest of them all. She took 
the rose to her quiet, silent chamber, where a few 
days ago her young, bright, and joyous daughter 
had been moving nimbly and merrily up and 
down ; but now, alas! lay like a sleeping marble 
image, in the black coffin. The mother kissed 
her departed child; then she kissed the half- 


blown rose, and laid it on the bosom of the 
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young girl, half hoping that by its freshness, 
and by the kiss of a loving mother, the heart 
of her dear child might perhaps again begin to 
beat. 

The Rose seemed to swell; each leaf quivered 
with joy. “ What a road of love,” it said, “has 
been granted unto me to walk! I am become 
like the child of a human being; I receive a 
mother’s kiss; I hear the words of blessing, and 
enter into the unknown reaJr of bliss, dreaming 
at the bosom of the pale angel! In truth, I am 
become the happiest of all of us sisters!” 

In the garden where the rose-bush stood, an 
old woman was walking, who had been employed 
to weed the en. She also gazed upon the 
splendid bush, and kept her eyes upon the larg- 
est fully developed rose. Only a dew-drop, and 
one hot day more, and the leaves would come 
off. This the old woman saw, and she said that 
the rose had lived long enough for beauty; now 
it should also, she meant, be of some practical 
use. So she plucked it, wrapped it up in an 
old newspaper, and took it home to the other pale 
and faded roses, to be pickled, to be potpourri, to 
go into company with the little blue boys named 
lavenders, and to be embalmed with salt. Under- 
stand, to be embalmed,— that is an honor only 
granted to roses and royal persons. 

“T am the most honored!” said the Rose, 
when the weeding woman took it home. “I am 
the happiest ; I am going to be embalmed.” 

Now two young men were promenading in 
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the garden. One was a Painter, the other was a 
Poet. Each of them plucked a rose, beautiful to 
behold. The Painter represented on the canvas 
an image of the blooming Rose, an image so per- 
fectly beautiful, that the Rose itself supposed that 
it was looking in the glass. 

“Thus,” said the Painter, “ this Rose shall live 
through many succeeding generations, in which 
millions on millions of roses wither and die.” 

“ Ah! I became, after all, the most favored !” 
said this Rose ; “I had the best fortune ! ” 

Now the Poet looked at his rose, — wrote a 
poem on it in loving, mysterious terms. Indeed, 
it was a whole pictorial book of love which he 
wrote ; it was an immortal piece of poetry. 

“ By this book I have become immortal,” said 
the Rose. “I am the most fortunate !” 

However, in the very midst of all this splen- 
dor of roses, there was one almost hidden by the 
others. Accidentally, perhaps fortunately, it had a 
little deformity, sat a little obliquely on the stock, 
and on one side the leaves did not correspond to 
those on the opposite side; indeed, in the midst 
of the blossom itself even, a little green crippled 
leaf was about to grow up. Such things happen 
now and then, even to roses. 

“Poor child!” said the Wind, kissing its 
cheek. The Rose believed this kissing to be a 
greeting and homage. It had an idea of being 
formed somewhat differently from the other roses, 
and that a green leaf was about to grow up in 
its very centre, and this it considered an orna- 
ment. A butterfly flew down and kissed its 
leaves. Now the butterfly was a wooer, but the 
Rose discarded him. Then came an immensely 
big grasshopper. However, he seated himself on 
another rose, and rubbed his shinbone, which, 
strange to say, is a token of love amongst grass- 
hoppers. The Rose on which he was seated did 
not understand it, but that with the green, crip- 
pled leaf, did ; for upon her the big grasshopper 
looked with eyes that plainly said: “I could eat 
thee from mere love!” And this is indeed the 
highest point which love can reach, when one is 
absorbed in the other! But the Rose resisted, 
and would by no means be absorbed in the jump- 
ing dandy. Now a nightingale began to sing in 
the moonlight night. 

“This singing is only in honor of me; I am 
serenaded !” said the Rose with the deformity, or 
with the ornament, as she believed it to be. 
“Why am I thus to be distinguished in prefer- 
ence to all my sisters? Why did I receive this 
deformity, I mean this ornament, which makes 
me the most lucky?” 
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Now two cigar-smoking gentlemen appeared 
in the garden. They spoke of roses and of to- 
bacco. Roses are said not to be able to endure 
tobacco smoke; they fade, become greenish. It 
was to be tested. But the modest gentlemen 
could not persuade themselves to take one of the 
very finest roses; they took that with the deform- 
ity. 

“Indeed, one more honor!” said the Rose. 
“T am fortunate in the extreme! Much more 
so than any of my sisters!” 

But in the midst of this self-conceit and to- 
bacco smoke, she became greenish yellow. 

One rose, still half bud, but perhaps the most 
beautiful on the bush, was given a place of honor 
in the gardener’s elegant bouquet. It was brought 
to the young, haughty lord of the house, and 
rode with him in his fine cabriolet. It paraded 
in all its beauty amongst other fragrant flowers ; 
it shared the splendid festivities of the house. 
Men and women sat gorgeously dressed, lighted 
by a thousand lamps; the music sounded; the 


‘theatre was brilliantly illuminated, as if it were 


an ocean of brightness; and when the young 
danseuse, in the midst of stormy applause, ap- 
peared on the stage, bouquet after bouquet flew 
like a rain of flowers before her feet. There the 
bouquet fell in which the beautiful rose paraded 
like a diamond star. It felt its whole indescrib- 
able happiness ; it felt the honor and splendor by 
which it was surrounded, and when touching the 
floor it also danced ; it leaped for joy, it rushed 
over the stage so that its stem broke off. The 
young danseuse did not get it, for it rolled swiftly 
behind the coulisses, where a servant took it up, 
saw how beautiful and fragrant it was, pocketed 
it, and when he got home, put it into a wine- 
glass filled with water, where it lay all the night. 
Early in the morning it was placed before his 
grandmother, who sat, feeble with age, in her 
arm-chair. She looked upon the stemless but 
beautiful rose, delighted in it and in its fragrance. 

“Thou wast not placed upon a rich and fash- 
ionable lady’s table,” she said, “ but thou camest 
to a poor old woman. How beautiful thou art !” 

And with child-like joy she looked upon the 
blossom, no doubt thinking of her own blooming 
youth which now had passed away. 

“The pane was cracked,” said the Wind. “I 
got easily in, saw the old woman’s youthful 
bright eyes, and the stemless, yet beautiful Rose 
in the wine-glass. Indeed, the happiest of them 
all! I know it! I can tell it!” 

Each rose on the bush in the garden had its 
own history. Each rose believed, and thought it- 
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self the happiest, and it is faith that makes us 
happy. Yet the last Rose believed itself the very 
happiest. “I survive them all,” it said; “I am 
the last, the only one, mother’s dearest child! ” 

“ And I am the mother of all of them,” said 
the Rose-bush. 

“No, Jam!” said the Sunshine. 

“And J!” said the Dew. 

“Each has a part in it!” the Wind finally 
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said; “and each shall have a part of it!” and 
then the Wind strewed its leaves out over the 
hedge where the dew-drops lay, and where the 
sun was shining. “TI got also my part,” said the 
Wind, “for I got the history of all the roses 
which I will launch into the wide world! Tell 
me, then: Which was most happy of them all ? 
That thou must tell, Sunshine, for I think I have 
said enough !” 





WHITE AND RED. 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


CHAPTER III. 


Harry was roused before sunrise by the bus- 
tle all about him. They were to start by eight 
o'clock, and the Major had risen very early to at- 
tend to some Indians who wanted to see him. 

Harry went into the kitchen when he had 
dressed. Mrs. Brenton was there, and before 
her a large wooden box, with leathern hinges and 
lock, like a trunk, into which she was putting 
bread and pie, and a great pan of doughnuts. 

“T’m filling the mess chest,” she said; “ you'll 
be hungrier on the road than you ever were be- 


Harry did not doubt it, for he was so hungry 
now, that he could but just wait for breakfast ; 
nor did he have to wait long. 

“ Good-by to hoops,” papa had said, just be- 
fore breakfast. “You may as well Jeave yours 
here, Mary, for it will be only in your way after 
this.” 

So mamma came to breakfast in a very loose, 
short dress, made for just such travelling. Dr. 
Brenton said she knew exactly what to wear, and 
was a sensible woman. At the door stood a long 
wagon painted blue, and with heavy wheels. In 
the back were some boxes of goods, going to the 
Upper Agency, for the Indians. The big trunk 
was in front, with papa’s valise; a buffalo skin 
was spread over the boxes, and in the middle of 
the wagon were five or six pairs of blankets, 
folded, to sit on. Mrs. Prescott took a place 
here, and Harry next to her. Dr. Prescott, and 
Mr. Peal, the clerk, sat opposite ; and the Major, 
sitting high up on the big trunk, drove the two 
fat horses. ‘The Indians had stayed to see the 
white squaw who was going to Red Lake, and all 
the Agency people came out to see them off, 
even to the tall blacksmith, who shook his head 
as he went back to work. 


The morning was frosty, but very clear. The 
horses trotted briskly over the prairie, their bells 
jingling, for all horses in the Indian country wear 
each a bell, winter and summer. Soon they came 
to pine woods, which grew thicker and denser us 
they went on. No snow had fallen yet; and 
which most covered the ground, pine leaves or 
wintergreen, it was hard to tell. Wintergreen, 
loaded with bright red berries, Harry never had 
seen in such quantities. He soon found that it 
was easy to drop off behind when the horses 
were going slowly, and so he did it now and 
then, climbing back with handfuls of the berries, 
which were spicy and cold, and better than any 
he had ever tasted before. He found, too, some- 
times, huckleberries, frozen but still clinging to 
the bush. They all ate them; but a bushel 
would hardly have taken away the appetites 
given by the pure, clear air, and hungry did not 
begin to express their feelings when noon came. 

The mess chest was whisked out to the ground. 
Dr. Prescott cut some strips of birch bark, while 
Harry picked up small dry sticks, with which they 
kindled a fire near a log, which must have been 
used for the same purpose the night before, as it 
was still warm and smoking, while a pile of 
brands lay before it. 

A little lake was close by, for there are lakes 
and creeks every few miles, from Crow Wing to 
Pembina. Harry brought a tin pail full of the 
clear, sparkling water, while his father cut down 
a little pine-tree, and chopped it up for the fire. 
The Major stuck a stick into the ground, which 
bent down to just the right distance from the 
fire, when the pail was hung on it. Tongues of 
yellow flame shot up, and as the heavier wood 
caught, blazed steadily around the pail, into 
which, as the water boiled, the Major threw a 


. great handful of tea. Mamma wondered at: the 
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quantity, but found soon that every one in camp 
drank tea, the stronger the better, and that it was 
made regularly three times a day, summer and 
winter. The Major took some tin basins, and a 
cup of brown sugar from the chest; every one 
helped themselves to a tin plate and iron spoon, 
and ate bread and cheese and doughnuts, and 
drank tea in astonishing quantities, while the two 
horses buried their noses in a box of oats, and 
looked around contentedly while they ate. 

Gull Lake, the Major told Harry it was, where 


they were camping, eighteen miles from the 
Agency, and he showed him where a logging 
camp was to be in a week or two. Lumbermen 
go up to the “ Pineries,” as they are called, gen- 
erally in December, go into camp, and, through 
the winter, cut logs, which, during spring fresh- 
ets, float down the various rivers to the Missis- 
sippi, and through that to the great mills, where 
they are sawed into lumber. There will be more 
to tell you of these camps, by and by. 

; At one o'clock they started on, passing in an 
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hour or two an Indian village, on the edge of a 
creek. There was one log-house, with a piece of 
white cotton cloth stretched in the window, to 
take the place of glass. All the rest were wig- 
wams, some large, some small, covered nearly to 
the top with birch bark, and a blanket hung be- 
fore the opening which served as door. The In- 
dians all flocked out to look; very few men 
among them, as nearly all were off hunting; but 
plenty of women, half-grown boys, and little chil- 
dren, who ran after the wagon, calling, “Pe- 
quaiggeekan, Ogema!” which means, 
“ Some bread, chief! ” 

The Major threw them some ship 
biscuit, which they took with delight, 
for anything made of flour they are 
anxious to get. Two or three, among 
them a tall boy sixteen or seventeen 
years old, followed for a while, and 
Harry, looking back at his blanketed 
figure, and black elf locks, thought of 
tomahawks, and almost imagined he 
might throw one. 

They passed now at intervals the 
sites of old villages, the poles still stuck 
in the ground, marking where wigwams 
had been, and ready for future use. 
Toward evening they went through 
what are called “Abraham’s Plains;” 
flat, very swampy ground; black, skel- 
eton pines standing here and there, 
and wild rice and flags growing to the 
edge of the road, which here is cordu- 
roy, else the horses would sink to their 
breasts. 

Corduroy road is made by cutting 
down trees, trimming away the branch- 
es, and laying the logs side by side in 
the swamp. Some settle deeper than 
others ; the result being, sometimes an 
upset, and always such jolts and bumps, 
such a tumbling off of everything loose, 
and dancing up and down of everything 
else, that mamma, in terror, as she saw 

the big trunk and the Major sliding back to- 
gether, declared she would walk. 

Wonderful walking it proved to be. Mud 
holes, over which she jumped; standing water, 
a thin crust of ice on it, through which rubbers 
took them safely; up and down, the round logs 
sinking under them in some places, making the 
most uncomfortable footing you can well imag- 
ine, till, quite tired out, Harry said he meant to 
get back to the wagon, and climbed up behind. 
Corduroy ended before he was really in. They 
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left the swampy ground, and entered again the 
thick woods, stopping in a few minutes for the 
night, as it was now almost dark. 

The tops of the tall trees swaying overhead, 
showed that a gale must be blowing on the open 
prairie, but low down in the woods it was hardly 
felt. The air was cold and clear, but not one 
shivered, as they would have done at home, after 
being out-of-doors all day. A fire was the first 
thing to be thought of. Harry got the birch bark 
this time, and some small sticks too. The Major 
and Dr. Prescott dragged up two or three logs 
lying near by, as a foundation, and, having lit 
the fire, which crackled and spread through the 
smaller branches, and seizing on the pine logs, 
blazed up at once, took their axes and went into 
the wood, while Mr. Peal unharnessed the horses, 
and after rubbing them down, went to the creek 
for ‘water. Harry stood by mamma, warming 
himself, and listening to the sound of the axes, 
and the crash of one tree after another, till four 
had fallen. 

“ What do they want so many for?” he said. 
“There is fire enough for tea.” 

“But not for all night,” said Mr. Peal, who 
had come back with water, which the horses were 
drinking now. “ Thee has never camped, so thee 


does not know that we keep a fire all n@ght.” 
“To keep off bears?” said Harry, who began 
to think of all the stories of camp-life he had 


ever read. “Do you suppose bears will come?” 

“The bears have gone West,” said Mr. Peal. 
“'They are not fond of society, and had too much 
of it after this road was made ; so they left.” 

“I thought this was as west as it could be,” 
said Harry. 

“ No,” said the Major, who came bearing one 
end of a log, while Dr. Prescott had the other. 
“The West is several hundred miles off. Min- 
nesota is Hast; didn’t you know that?” 

Another log was on its way in before Harry 
could answer, and soon six or seven lay near the 
fire, ready for use when wanted. The water 
which had been put over at once on lighting 
the fire, was boiling, and ready for tea. The 
mess chest was lifted out again, the wagon drawn 
up one side, that the load might be under gaard 
all night; the horses allowed rope enough, to 
give them liberty in case they preferred winter- 
green-berries to oats; and then, sitting around 
the fire, they ate supper with appetites quite 
equal to those they had brought to dinner. Mam- 
ma washed the dishes to-night, with a branch of 
white-pine for a dish-cloth, and stood them up 
against a log to dry. Harry, in the mean time, 
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amused himself with breaking off bits from more 
of these branches, and throwing them on the fire, 
where they crackled a moment, sending up such 
lovely gold and violet flames, that, delighted, he 
dragged up larger branches, and threw them on, 
one after another. 

“Come down the road a little way, and you 
will get the effect of a‘camp better than by stay- 
ing in it,” said papa to mamma. 

Harry threw on three or four more branches, 
and followed, turning in a few moments, as they 
came to a little log bridge over the creek, and 
looking back to the camp, lit by the firelight, 
which leaped up against the background of tall 
black pines, each one standing out clear and dis- 
tinct; here and there a white birch or popple, 
the pale ghost of a tree, and everywhere strange, 
distorted stumps and roots, which one could imag- 
ine at pleasure, wild animals or Indians. Stand- 
ing still on the little bridge, the dark water flow- 
ing softly below, and looking off beyond the fire- 
lighted circle, to depths of shadow, a note or two 
of music came from the distance; and turning 
suddenly, Harry almost cried out, as he saw the 
tall figure of an Indian close behind them on the 
bridge, the silent tread of his moccasined foot 
not having been heard by one of them. 

Papa said a few words which Harry did not 
understand, and walked back to camp, followed 
closely by the Indian, who sat down on his heels, 
and without speaking, looked steadily at them. 
A woman came in in a few moments, carrying a 
birch bark pan full of fresh fish, whose gills were 
still quivering, and asking for “pequaiggeekan ” 
in exchange. The Major gave her some crack- 
ers; at which, the man rising, said, “ Hawhaw!” 
and the woman, “ Megwetch,” which means, 
“thank you.” 

Harry, with mamma and papa, followed them 
back to the wigwam, the music growing plainer 
as they drew nearer. Here they found a whole 
family, on their way to Leech Lake, but staying 
here for a day or two, and comfortably at house- 
keeping, as all Indians can be, on ten minutes’ no- 
tice. The rolls of birch bark and rush mats, the 
two or three pails for cooking, and the corn and 
other provisions, are carried on the women’s 
backs, — everything rolled in a rush mat, tied up 
with thongs of skin, or a rope of braided grass, 
and held in place by a wide band passing across 
the woman’s forehead. A few poles are cut 
when night and camping time come, and a wig- 
wam set up, or an old one taken possession of. 
The birch bark is put around to keep off the 
wind, the rush mats laid down. as seat, table, and 
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bed, and after a supper of parched corn, and 
sometimes fish from the nearest lake or creek, 
they roll themselves in their blankets, which, 
winter and summer, an Indian always has with 
him, and go to sleep. ° 

The musician was an Indian boy, who had a 
flageolet made from a reed, on which he played 
something which could hardly be called a tune, 
for it had but four plaintive minor notes. 

Hung to a pole was a baby: that is, the baby 
was fastened to a board, and the board to a pole 
of the wigwam, and the little thing, bound down 
by two bead-work bands, so that neither hand nor 
foot could stir, looked around with its bright 
black eyes, and even smiled at Harry, who, you 
may be sure, was looking hard as he could at 
everything in the first wigwam which he had ever 
visited. The women seemed pleased at their 
call, and Harry went back to camp, wondering 
what some of his Boston friends would say, if 
they knew he was sleeping on the ground in the 
woods, with an Indian camp close by. 

The Major sat by the fire smoking, while Mr. 
Peal was breaking off pine boughs, and strewing 
them over the ground. 

“ Old campers can do without this,” he said to 
Mrs. Prescott, “but thy bones are not used to 
bare ground, and thee will find these boughs com- 
fortable as a spring mattress.” 

Dr. Prescott helped him in the work till a 
thick bed had been made ; then spread their blan- 
kets, while the Major stretched one at the back, 
to keep off the wind. 

“Take off your shoes, else your feet will be 
very cold before morning,” said papa, “and all 
your wraps, too.” 

Harry saw with surprise that the Major and 
Mr. Peal had both taken off their boots and 
coats, and thought to himself that that surely was 
the right way to shiver through the night; he 
was still more surprised as they laid down, to see 
that they did not keep their feet under the blan- 
kets, but put them out toward the fire, on which 
two or three more logs had been piled. Raising 
his head after all were settled for the night, he 
saw that Dr. Prescott’s feet, too, were out toward 
the fire, and could keep still no longer. 

“Did you know your feet weren’t covered 
up, papa?” he said. 

“ Why, yes,” said Dr. Prescott. “Feet are al- 
ways warmer put out in this way, than they are 
under cover; and even in coldest winter, the 
teamsters and lumbermen who may be camping 
out, always take off their boots or moccasins, and 
lie with their feet to the fire.” 
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“O, what’s that?” said Harry, suddenly, as a 
long howl came through the forest, followed by a 
quick, sharp bark. 

“ Wolves, and a fox,” said papa; “and that is 
a screech owl,” as a most dreadful scream was 
heard overhead, which made both mamma and 
Harry jump. 

“T never can go to sleep,” said Harry, sitting 
up, while mamma seemed inclined to do the same. 

“Thee need not fear,” said Mr. Peal, drowsily. 
“There is no danger.” 

“Not a particle,” said papa; “no wilc animal 
comés near such a fire as this. Try and go to 
sleep.” 

Harry lay down again, getting close to papa, 
looking up to the deep blue sky, and then off to 
the woods, which the moon, now risen, lit up only 
too distinctly. He started as the howls came 
again, and half fancied a stump near by must be 
a bear, but, too tired to look about long, was soon 
sound asleep. Mamma kept awake longer. In- 
dians and wolves seemed strange company ; but 
soon she, too, forgot to be troubled, and was 
quietly asleep, half waking, when the Major got 
up to renew the fire, but drowsing again at once. 

It seemed to Harry that he had not slept an 
hour, when he opened his eyes, to see papa throw- 
ing anotlf®r log on the fire; while in a frying- 
pan, the fish sizzled and browned, with some slices 
of pork. The moon was still shining, but gray 
twilight in the east showed that daylight was 
coming. 

“Breakfast in ten minutes,” said the Major. 
“ Half-past four now, and we must be off soon, 
or we sha’n’t get in to Leech Lake to-night. The 
road isn’t so good to-day.” 

“Good morning, my aged friend,” said Mr. 
Peal, as Harry stood up. “ Thy locks are white. 
Did thy fright turn them?” 

“Yours are, too,” said Harry, “and mamma’s 
some. Why, what is it? It comes off on my 
hand.” 

“Frost ; hoar-frost,” said papa, laughing. “ My 
beard was covered when I woke up.” 

Harry laced his shoes, and then went down to 
the creek with mamma, to freshen their faces in 
the cold water. Cold it was, with needle-like 
particles of ice floating in it, and the Indian girl 
filling her pail, looked on in surprise at this way 
of using water,—her own face seldom, if ever, 
being washed, except by the rivers through which 
she might chance to wade or swim. 

Papa followed them down, and they went back 
to breakfast, hungry as could be. The Indian 
who had come into camp the night before, re 
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ceived the remnants of the meal, carrying them 
to his wigwam, and by half-past five our party 
were off. 

To-day was like yesterday; no swamp to go 
through, being the only difference. Till after- 
noon the sun shone, and they enjoyed it; but 
then a fine, cold rain began, and the last four or 
five hours they sat wrapped in rubber cloaks, al- 
most too cold and stiff to talk, even. Woods, 
woods, woods, till Harry would have shouted at 
the sight of open country. He was too tired and 
achy for that, though; when about eight o’clock 
they saw lights and dim shapes of houses, and, 
stopping at last, through the, dark, drizzly night, 
were led into a large room, lighted by a fire in an 
open chimney, where they went to bed at once, 
inclined to think that feathers were altogether 
better than pine boughs. 

Harry woke next morning thinking he heard 
the ringing of a school-bell, and forgetting for a 
moment where he was. A bell certainly was 
ringing, and in the next room he heard the 
trampling of many feet, and sounds as if the 
confusion of tongues at Babel had begun all 
over again. News of the Major’s coming had 


spread, and brought together Indians and _half- 
breeds from every quarter; and going out to 


breakfast, they found in the wide, low room, a 
crowd, at which Harry stared in such wonder, as 
to be almost unable to eat his breakfast. A very 
good one it was, set out on a long table two 
boards wide. Harry sat by his mother, and the 
Major and clerk, with his father, on the same side. 
Directly opposite him sat George Bunga, the in- 
terpreter, a tall, powerful negro, talking English, 
French, or Chippewa, just as it happened. He is 
so noted a man in the Indian country, that by 
and by I shall tell you more of him. 

Next to him was Be-ghe-kee, or “Old Buffa- 
lo,” head chief at Leech Lake, and a firm friend 
of the whites, wrapped in a dirty blanket, and 
using his long scalping-knife in eating fried pork. 
Next to him, a civilized Indian, his hair cut, and 
wearing the white man’s dress, but with beaded 
shirt bosom, and gay leggings. Then came three 
or four half-breeds, with ear-rings and bright 
shawls twisted around their waists, and all with 
the long knife which every one wears there. At 
the head of the table stood Oliver, the owner of 
the house, pouring coffee; a Kentuckian, who, 
from long life in that country, was more than half 
Indian, and with his long black hair, and dark 
skin, seemed quite one of them. 

Chippewa, Cree, broken English, and a bar- 
barous French, mixed with the language of any 
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tribe among whom the half-breeds had lived, 
sounded in Harry’s ears, who, trying to under- 
stand everything, grew distracted, and understood 
nothing. Papa left them after breakfast, coming 
in after a time, with a troubled face, and sitting 
down, as if he did not at all know what to do. 

“ T have been out to the warehouse,” he said, 
“ expecting to find our boxes of goods there, but 
not one has come ; and Daggett, who was to have 
brought them up, says he weat twice to Crow 
Wing for them, finding nothing there. We must 
get up to Red Lake as soon as possible, and I see 
no way to do but to return with Daggett, who 
starts to-morrow morning, and see to things my- 
self. I went at once to the engineer’s house, and 
his wife is quite wiiling you should board there 
till I can get back.” 

“T am very glad of that,” said mamma, who 
had been looking anxious and troubled. “It 
would have been very disagreeable to stay here 
in such a houseful, and of course we cannot go 
on without provisions, and other things.” 

“Then,” said papa, “we will go over to the 
engineer’s,” and wrapping up warmly, they left 
the noisy house, and went out to the cold air and 
bright sunshine. 

As at the Lower Agency, the buildings formed 
a hollow square; but, unlike them, these were 
near a beautiful lake; low hills rising from the 
opposite shore, an island or two in sight, and 
points of land running far out into the lake, 
which papa said was longer than Lake George. 
Coming nearer, they saw the quaintest little 
steamboat, built, he told them, the year before, 
which the Indians, he said, disliked very much, 
and had threatened to burn, saying that the Great 
Spirit did not like fire-bouts on the waters he had 
made, because they frightened and killed the fish. 

“Here comes George Bunga,” he went on, 
hurriedly. “He thinks himself far above any 
Indian, or even the few white traders who come 
up here, so be very respectful.” 

Bunga came up as he finished, and bowed low 
to Mrs. Prescott, taking off his skin cap, and 
showing a round head covered with grizzly wool, 
quite white in spots. He was full six feet tall, 
and though dressed in great part like a white 
man, still wore moccasins, the long knife in a 
deer-skin sheath worked with beads, and a bright 
shawl around his waist. 

“ Not much like your far-off home, madam,” he 
said, with another bow, and so courtly a manner, 
that she was amazed. “ You see a wild country, 
but I remember a time when it was wilder. I 
came here to trade for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
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pany, in 1840, and am the first white man that 
ever saw Leech Lake. My house was the first 
one built here, and ”— 

Unfortunately the Major, who did not know 
half a dozen words of.Chippewa, was hemmed in 
by a crowd of them, all talking at once, and 
called to Bunga to come and interpret; and 
mamma, waiting till he was out of hearing, 
laughed at Harry’s astonishment, and Bunga’s 
idea of his own color. 

“T believe the man really thinks ho is white,” 
said papa; “and he is in every way far beyond 
the ordinary white men here; has fewer vices, 
and tries to educate his children as well as he 
can ; while the whites, or, at any rate, the trad- 
ers among them, who all have squaw wives, seem 
to be more brutish than the worst Indian, and 
do them nothing but harm.” 

Walking on as they talked, they met Mr. Kit- 
chen, the engineer, and weut into his little house, 
which seemed very quiet and pleasant after the 
noisy one they had left. Mrs. Kitchen was one 
of the only two white women at Leech Lake, 
and had been there a year. Her two little chil- 
dren were playing about the room; so fat, that 
when they tumbled down, it seemed as if they 
never could get up; and when they did get up, as 
if it must hurt them to run, with such heavy legs 
to lift at each step. 

Mrs. Kitchen showed them the missionary’s 
house, and said there was to be a meeting there 
at ten o'clock. It was almost ten now, for they 
had had a very late breakfast; so they all went 
down together, and were introduced to the mis- 
sionary, a gray-headed, kindly - looking, weather- 
beaten man, who said he had been among them 
twenty years. There were long, narrow benches, 
for the use of his scholars, who soon filled them, 
the older Indians as they came in, sitting down 
and balancing in some queer way on their heels. 
All the service was in Chippewa, except the last 
prayer, which Mr. Wright made in English, trans- 
lating into Chippewa each sentence as he went 
along, which made it sound very strangely. 

They took dinner at the sort of boarding- 
house where they had had breakfast, meeting the 
same queer crowd at table; and after dinner, 
went over to Mrs. Kitchen’s to stay, where the 
rest of the day went by like a dream, the last 
thing Harry remembered at night, being the 
dropping of the curtain over three or four Indian 
faces pressed against the window panes, and look- 
ing, with their bright black eyes, at all they could 
see within. Papa left them next morning; and 
now, before going on with the story, I will tell 
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you a little of who these Indians are, and why 
we call Leech Lake, and other places you will 
hear spoken of, Agencies. 


Far back as you may go in American History, 
—whether you begin with the old Northmen, 
or with Columbus, whose ships sailed into His- 
paniola Bay, almost four hundred years ago, or 
with the Pilgrims who came to the stormy New 
England coast, long years after, — you will find 
all of them meeting Indians, who were the real 
Americans, but who gave place to the white man, 
some willingly, some fighting against it. "Tis the 
old story you will all learn as you grow older, — 
@ strong race, conquering and driving out a 
weaker one; and, fight as they would, these In- 
dians gave place more and more each year, to 
whites, who came from every nation of Europe 
to the new country. 

In 1667, hundreds of tribes, some peaceful, 
some warlike, and each one numbering many 
thousands, occupied the larger part of the Unit- 


-ed States. In 1867 you find two thirds of these 


tribes extinct, and the remaining ones driven 
west of the Mississippi, — lessening in numbers 
each year, but clinging to old customs, and in no 
way changed from the Indian of two hundred 
years ago. Government buys their land, agree- 
ing to pay them so much money and goods year- 
ly; moves them farther west, and appoints for 
each tribe an agent, sometimes two, who sees that 
their annuities are paid regularly, and that the 
provisions, blankets, and other goods, are divided 
among them justly. The Chippewas, or Ojib- 
ways, are a powerful tribe ; once very numerous, 
but now only about ten thousand, whom we hear 
of first at the time the French discovered Sault 
Sainte Marie, on Lake Superior. They owned 
then the whole country, from Green Bay in Wis- 
consin, up to the head waters of Lake Superior. 
All through this country are wonderfully rich 
mines of iron, copper, etc., and these having been 
discovered, the Government, in 1855, bought 
them of the Ojibways, who gave them up as 
hunting-grounds, a few bands remaining, but the 
greater part going northwest into Minnesota, 
where they now are. They are divided into dif- 
ferent bands, each one under a head chief: the 
principal ones being the Mississippi Ojibways, 
about Lakes Winnipeg and Itasca ; the Mille Lac 
band; the Pillagers of Leech Lake, called so by 
their own people, from their thieving habits ; and 
last, the Red Lake band, the best of all Ojib- 
ways, and numbering some three thousand, in- 
cluding the Pembina band. 
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Till within a few years, the Agency for the 
Ojibways was near Crow Wing, Minnesota. Here 
lived the Agent, whose duty you know; a doc- 
tor; @ farmer, to help them in cultivating their 
fields, and show them how to use the farming 
tools given by the Government; a blacksmith, 
who mends their guns, and sharpens their axes ; 
an engineer to run the saw-mill, which provides 
boards for their houses; a carpenter to build 
them ; and last, a teacher, or missionary, whose 
work is the most discouraging of all, because all 
Indians distrust all missionaries, and, with very 
fow exceptions, are unwilling to be taught, or to 
give up their own faith. I shall tell you why, 
farther on. 
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The Ojibways have always been friendly to the 
whites, and are inclined to be peaceable, fighting 
only against the Sioux or Dacotahs, who are their 
deadly enemies, and indeed, the enemies of every 
tribe but their own, making peace only to break 
it, and never faithful in their treaties with the 
whites. 

There are many other Indian tribes on the 
great plains, both this side of and beyond the 
Rocky Mountains ; but Chippewas first and Sioux 
now and then, are all we shall have to do with; 
and as we go on, I shall try and show them to 
you just as they are, so that when Harry’s life 
among them ends, you may know them almost as 
well as he does. 





SKATING. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


“ Wuen the days grow longer, 

And the ice grows stronger, 
And the moon is up in the evening sky ; 
While bed-time’s waiting, we'll go skating, — 
Skating together, you and I.” 


“QO, it makes me shiver, 

When I look on the river, 
And think of the current that’s black below ; 
If the ice should split there, and open a pit there, 
While we go skimming to and fro !” 


“But the river’ll be stronger, 
When the days grow longer ; 
And the big moon will show us all flaws in the 
ice. 
Now, don’t you be scared, Kate ; I’m not the lad, 
Kate, 
To peril a sister at any price. 


“ We'll sing, every soul, Kate, 
On the outward roll, Kate ; 
And Ill cut your name in the sight of all. 
And we'll waltz at will, Kate; or dance a quad- 
rille, Kate ; 
And it won’t hurt much if you happen to fall. 


“It’s mighty jolly, — 
Let who will call it folly, — 
To see the stars wheeling home to bed; 
To fancy the moon’s slow, as past the dark dunes 
we go, 
And nine o’clock’s ever so far ahead. 


“So, in the tingling weather, 

You and I, together, — 
Forgetting the current that crawls below, 
Will fly to the river, — there, Kate, don’t shiver! 
Or you'll never trust to your heel and toe.” 





STORIES ABOUT ROSES. 


Tue March wind was roaring round the house, 
and the great flames were roaring up the old- 


fashioned chimney. The fields were still white 
with the winter snow ; and as the twilight gath- 
ered, we were glad (Georgie, Charlie, and I) to 
let down the curtains, and sit close around the 
fire. 


What has March to do with flowers? This: 
there is an old saying, that March has nine sum- 
mer days; the word summer brings the thoughts 
of flowers, so we began to talk of flowers. 

“ Charlie,” said I, “you know all about rab- 
bits, and squirrels, and musk-rats, andI don’t 
know what all besides ; I suppose I could hardly 
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tell you anything about them that would be new 
to you” — 

“ Hardly,” said Charlie; “musk-rats and I are 
particular friends.” 

“T think I could tell you some stories about 
flowers which would entertain you ; shall I try ?” 

“OQ do!” they both cried: “something we 
never heard before.” 

“ Very well,” said I, “Iwill try. Flowers will 
soon be here, and then, when you walk in the 
garden, and see Miss Rose, so bright and sweet, 
you can say, ‘Ah, Miss Rose, I am very well 
acquainted with you; I have heard some famous 
stories about you and your relations.’ 

“We will begin with the Rose; she can claim 
the honor of being first attended to, for by all 
nations and in all times she has been called the 
Queen of Flowers. She is the loveliest, the 
sweetest, the most showy in our whole garden — 
the universal favorite. Her likeness has been 
taken by the painters and sculptors more often 
than that of any other flower; and the poets 
have made more rhymes to her than to the whole 
tribe of flowers besides.” 

At this point, Georgie brought out a painted 
Rose to hang on the wall,—“ By our other 
friends,” said he: “to look at and talk about un- 
til she comes back.” 

“A good idea, Georgie: a very pretty flower 
friend she is. 

“ Roses grow wild in almost every land, but the 
wild rose, wherever found, is a very different 
flower from those in our gardens ; they are small, 
insignificant things, with only five petals,* and a 
multitude of little yellow knobs in the centre, 
called stamens — such as you have seen in the 
wild roses of our own woods. 

“When Miss Rose was first trarsplanted from 
her woodland home to a richer soil in some gar- 
den, she found there certain substances in the 
soil which did not exist in the spot she came from; 
so she greedily seized upon them, and (as we may 
say) devoured all that was given her; her roots 
conveyed it to the stem, and the stem to the 
leaves and flowers. The gardener, delighted to 
see her grow so large and bright, supplied her 
plentifully with the richest soil and abundance of 
water, until by degrees she quite changed her ap- 
pearance. She was no longer the little, simple, 
country flower, but the tall, blooming queen of 
our gardens —for all the little stamens in the 
centre grew to be petals, expanding and folding 
about each other in their present form. If you 

examine the centre of almost any garden rose, 


* The colored leaves of any flower are called petals. 
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you will see this change going on — some little 
yellow stamens left, and others twisted into some- 
thing very much in form and color like the petals. 

“ The rose, the peony, and the dahlia change 
more by cultivation than any other flower; they 
were all, in their native woods, very simple little 
blossoms. 

“If Miss Rose should return to her native 
home, her relations left there would certainly 
never recognize her.” 

“ Does it take long to change a flower?” asked 
Charlie. 

“ Yes, a long time, Charlie. Mr. Darwin, a 
famous lover of flowers, says it took him nine 
years to change a single Scotch rose into a double 
one. Persons who cultivate plants have reed of 
both patience and perseverance. He tells of a 
gentleman who once brought a little Anemone 
from the woods, and planted it in very rich garden 
soil. 

“ The Anemone is a very frail little plant, which 
we call wind-flower. It is one of the first spring 
blossoms. It has one circle of petals — some six 
or seven in number — growing round a centre of 
stamens. After a year or two, this gentleman 
found one petal added to one of the blossoms. 
He carefully gathered the seed and planted it 
again, and before very long he was rewarded for 
all his trouble by seeing his little plant bearing 
flowers with six and even eight rows of petals. 
On the contrary, flowers taken from very rich 
soil to poorer soil become single again. After a 
while you know we every year renew the rich- 
ness of our garden beds, or our plants would soon 
dwindle away, and perhaps die; for you see a 
flower can be starved to death as well as a 
person.” 

Charlie here announced his intention of feed- 
ing up some of his summer flowers into double 
ones, and also, if possible, of starving some of 
the others. 


“ But although roses are found almost every- 
where, the true land of roses is Asia. China, 
you know, is called the ‘Flowery Kingdom, 
and travellers say it is flowers, flowers everv- 


where. Thirty-six different kinds of roses grow 
there, and, of these, fifteen kinds are found in 
China. Many others are natives of Persia, and 
our little tea-rose was first brought from Japan, 
about fifty years ago. 

“The quantity of roses in those countries 
seems almost incredible, but then, you must re- 
member that the Eastern nations cultivate them, 
not only for their beauty, but for the perfumes 
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they obtain from them,— the otto of roses, rose 
paste, and rose-water, which they sell to other 
countries. Whole fields of roses are described 
by Bishop Heber and others,— hundreds of acres, 
which, when all in full bloom, must perfume the 
air a long way off.” 

“That’s prettier than grass and corn-fields,” 
said Georgie. 

“T think,” said I, “ we could dispense with the 
roses better than with the corn.” 

“Of course!” said Charlie ; “think of popped 
corn !” 

“Well, we have both roses and corn here, for 
in North and South America there grow fourteen 
different kinds of roses ; and these have been so 
changed by cultivation, that there are near a hun- 
dred varieties. 

“ But Asia, as I told you, is the true land of 
roses. One of the most celebrated of the Per- 
sian poets wrote a long poem, called ‘The Rose 
Garden ;’ others have written about roses and 
nightingales— for they have a legend that a 
nightingale will never rest or sing by any other 
flower if he can find a rose. They have some 
very pleasant stories about them, too: I will tell 
you one. It is related by a Persian poet’ named 
Attar, in a volume which he called the ‘ Book of 
the Nightingale.’ 

“Once on a time (so stories generally begin), 
—once on a time there lived in Persia a wise 
king named Solomon — not the Solomon you 
read of in the Bible, but another Solomon. And 
one day all the birds of the air came in a great 
crowd to this king, to make a complaint against 
the nightingale, because he sung all night long 
such a sweet, sad song it was quite impossible for 
them to rest or sleep. Of course the nightingale 
was called to answer, and he replied that it was 
his deep and devoted love for the rose, which 
drove him to distraction. The king thought this 
a sufficient reason for singing all night, and keep- 
ing the poor birds awake, and the nightingale 
was acquitted. There is no end to the stories of 
roses and nightingales in the books of these East- 
ern nations ; they are famous story-tellers, these 
Asiatic people; for do you know, Charlie, that the 
‘Arabian Nights’ you read so often were first 
written there? 

“Some day you will read for yourself in old 
books — books written hundreds of years ago — 
many a pleasant tale of the customs of those 
times: how they reclined on couches at their 
meals, instead of sitting on chairs as we do; and 
how, when emperors ruled in Rome, and the no- 
bles were immensely rich, they spent quite for- 
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tunes in greenhouses, where they might have 
roses all the year; how these cushions which 
they reclined on were often made of some trans- 
parent stuff, and filled with rose-leaves; rose- 
leaves scattered on the tables, on the floors; 
crowns of roses on their heads, and roses every- 
where. Roses were famous flowers. They planted 
them by their tombs also. Not many years ago 
there was an old stone discovered in a little place 
called Torrelli, near Venice, which bore an in- 
scription saying that an emancipated slave gave a 
garden and building there, to be employed in fur- 
nishing roses for himself and his master. 

“ Do you remember Nero, Charlie ?” 

“O yes; he wasa bad emperor. He killed 
his wife and mother, and persecuted the Chris- 
tians, and set fire to Rome —I know all about 
him.” 

“Not all, Charlie; I'll tell you something per- 
haps you never heard. It is told by Suetonius, 
a Latin writer. 

“ Once Nero resolved on having a grand festi- 
val at the Bay of Baise (you must find this to- 
morrow on the map). Nero must have felt un- 


commonly amiable that day, for he was generally 
planning trouble for his people —not pleasure. 
But this day he resolved on pleasure. 


He had 
games and music, and he had little faneiful houses, 
like inns, erected along the shore at intervals, and 
in these the ladies and officers of his court, all 
dressed very gayly, acted as host and hostess, to 
furnish refreshments to the party. In this festi- 
val he did not forget roses. Garlands of them 
were hung on the walls, and even on the waters 
of the Bay rose-leaves were scattered in such 
profusion that the boats seemed to sail through 
fields of roses. The cost of these alone, the his- 
torian tells us, was 4,000,000 ‘Sesterces, that is, 
$100,000. Many such festivals are described by 
the old Greek and Roman writers, and some of 
the wiser ones blamed their extravagance. 

“In Spain the Moors delighted in roses, in times 
a little later. These Moors were of Asiatic de- 
scent, and they brought with them their love ot 
flowers. They had some very pretty ways of 
planting them. They set upright a hollow tube, 
open at each end, which they covered with bark, 
or painted, to resemble the trunk of a tree. This 
they filled with very rich earth, and in the upper 
end planted a rose-bush. When it was in full 
blossom, it looked like a tree bearing roses. 

“In France, too, we hear of roses — games of 
roses, and songs about roses. You remember, 
Charlie, how Mary, Queen of Scotland, after 
spending the first part of her life very happy in 
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the gay French court, then returned to Scotland, 
met with a great deal.of trouble from her nobles 
and subjects, and passed the last eighteen years 
of her life in an English prison ?” 

Charlie remembered it all. 

“ Well, Mary loved flowers and poetry, and 
wrote some very touching lines on her sad fate, 
herself; and when a French poet, named Ron- 
sard, sent her a little song addressed to a rose, 
she sent him in return a silver rose, very beauti- 
fully wrought. 

“Speaking of France reminds me of another 
story, of a little boy and a rose. It was the little 
Prince of Béarn, who, many years after, when 
he ruled in France, was named Henry IV. 

“In the year 1566 this little prince, then thir- 
teen years old, was taken to Nerne, where the 
king then reigning, Charles [X., and his court 
were staying awhile. The king was very fond 
of archery, and the nobles of his court made 
him believe he was more expert than he really 
was, by always pretending they were poor arch- 
ers, and allowing him to win. Little Henry, 
however, had no such deception about him, and 
when a mark was set up and the king launched 
his arrow and missed it, little Henry shot his 
straight to the centre. This rather abashed the 


king, to find himself beaten by such a child. It 
is a rule in archery that he who wins one game 
may begin the next. The little prince claimed 


his right to begin. The king ordered him to be 
silent. The little boy was not inclined to obey 
though, for he raised his bow and arrow and 
pointed directly at the king, as if he meant to 
take him fora mark. Charles was frightened. 
He knew what good aim the little archer took, 
and he had no mind to have an arrow in his 
head; so he ran behind one of his courtiers who 
was very large and fat, and cried out: ‘Take 
away that little cousin! take away that little 
cousin !’ 

“The next day King Charles made some ex- 
cuse for not joining the archers again. The 
Duke of Guise, one of his court, set up an 
orange for a mark, and being a very good marks- 
man, split it in two pieces. No other orange could 
be found for the others to try their skill on, when 
suddenly young Henry, seeing a peasant girl with 
a rose in her hand, snatched it from her, fixed it 
on the mark, shot his arrow into it, and very 
politely presented both rose and arrow to the 
young girl. 

“Tt will be rather pleasant now, when you 
study of Henry IV. in school, to remember what 
a brave little boy he was.” 
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“ Now tell us another story,” said Georgie, 
about a little boy.” 

“ Another story of France I will tell you,” said 
I; “but about the little girls now. I will tell 
you of the Roses of Salency. 

“In Picardy, which is now the department of 
the Somme, in the north of France, there was a 
town Salency, famous for its beautiful roses. 
About the time of Louis XIII. there was a very 
good Bishop of Noyon, named Medard, living 
there, who was also called Lord of Salency. 
Many tales are told of the benevolence of this 
Bishop, and his desire to improve the people 
about him and to make them very good and very 
happy. As one means, he instituted a festival 
called La Rosiére, at which he himself presided. 
Early each spring, when the roses were in full 
bloom, all the villagers met, and chose from among 
their young girls the little maiden whom they 
thought most worthy to receive a reward for being 
good and amiable. The one thus chosen was 
presented to the Bishop, who immediately pre- 
sented her with a purse containing 25 livres 
($5) and crowned her with a wreath of roses. 
This was followed by a little entertainment, 
of which all the villagers partook, some music, 
and the happy company returned to their 
homes. This festival was continued, with very 
few interruptions, until somewhere about the year 
1773. Then there came into power a Lord of 
Salency, who tried to abolish it, but he did not 
succeed. Then he refused to let the villagers 
choose their own favorite, and chose one himself; 
then he refused them the little entertainment they 
were accustomed to have, even the crown of roses. 
Some persons appealed to the courts to have it 
all conducted as it once was, and the decision 
was in their favor; but the spirit and kind feel- 
ings of the old times, when good Bishop Medard 
lived, could not be brought back by the orders of 
any court, and so La Rosiére came to be less 
and less every year, until at last it ceased en- 
tirely. It is a very great pity to see anything 
which makes people better and happier discontin- 
ued. That Lord of Salency must have been 4 
very unamiable person himself.” 

“T think so too,” said Charlie. “ Why did they 
choose roses in those ‘ Wars of the Roses ’ I recite 
in school? one side took a red rose, and the other 
side a white rose.” 

“That is the way the story is generally told, 
Charlie ; but as that is only part of it, it gives 
you a wrong idea of the matter. Roses were 
not chosen for that war particularly: they had 
been used in the coats of arms (as they say in 
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heraldry) of the English monarchs for near two 
hundred years; and how this first happened I 
will tell you. 

“Once on 4 time (we must begin a long way 
back) there was a French nobleman, named Thi- 
bault, Count of Brie and Champagne, who joined 
the Crusaders. He went with one of those 
large armies which left Europe to go to Jerusalem, 
to take that city from the Saracen unbelievers, 
because in Jerusalem our Saviour lived, there 
many of His miracles were performed, and the 
Christian nations were unwilling to leave it in 
possession of those who did not reverence Him as 
they did. For this purpose Thibault, with many 
other nobles, went, with a great army to Jerusa- 
lem. When he returned he had added to his ar- 
morial. bearings a red rose. Why he did so he 
never told. Perhaps he had some romantic adven- 
ture in Syria, and some pretty Syrian girl gave him 
a rose as a token of her love, —and flowers in 
Syria are used to express love, regret, hope, and 
many other things; whatever it was, he ever after 
wore the red rose. 

“Tn days long gone by, England claimed part of 
France; and many a hard battle was fought be- 
tween them before the English were obliged to 
content themselves on their own island. In those 
days of contention, in the year 1277,a son of 
Edward I., King of England at that time, as- 
sumed for himself the title of Count of Cham- 
pagne ; and with it the coat of arms belonging to 
it, in which was the red rose. From this it came 
to be a device of the English kings; and an old 
chronicle of Camden’s says that a rose was sculp- 
tured on the tombs of both Edward II. and Ed- 
ward III. Nearly two hundred years afterwards, 
when a dispute arose between the Duke of Lan- 
caster, who had possession of the throne under 
the name of Henry Sixth. and the Duke of York, 
who claimed it, King Henry displayed the red 
rose, and the Duke of York, to distinguish his 
followers, took a white rose.” 


So we told stories of roses by the bright fire, 
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while the wind roaring without seemed to give 
very little promise of them ; nevertheless we ex- 
pected them, and, more than that, they were at 
that very moment getting ready to come. 

Although all above ground was cold and frozen, 
deep down in the earth was warmth, and there 
the sap was circulating through the root, ready 
on the first warm, pleasant day to rise through- 
out the stem and give us again a flower-garden. 

Very busy are those little roots always under 
ground, and very surprising is the machinery (as 
we may call it) which, from the substances it 
draws from the soil, can create so much beauty 
and fragrance. This machinery it is very pleas- 
ant to understand a little. 

Every seed has in itself energy and nourish- 
ment enough to start the plant. When you 
bury it in the ground, it has all it needs — dark- 
ness and moisture; therefore from one end 
springs the stem, which rises to the surface to find 
light, air, and warmth ; from the other end of this 
same seed grows out the root, which turns down- 
wards into the earth. 

The little root begins business immediately. 
It gathers from the soil the matter it finds, and 
passes it up the stem, because it is necessary that it 
should be exposed to the light and heat of the 
sun to make certain changes in it. Now the 
stem is not very well adapted for doing this well, 
being a little solid thing itself; so a part of its 
fibres grow out into leaves, and in their large, flat 
surfaces the matter spreads out, and is changed 
into nutriment or proper food, which, like our 
food, adds to its size and health. In this changed 
state the leaves return it to the stem, and the 
stem to the root, and they all profit by it vastly. 
The root grows stronger and longer, to go deep 
down in the earth for food for them all ; the stem 
rises tall and beautiful in the air, and the leaves 
increase in number as fast as they can, to get 
through with all the chemical work which is passed 
up to them from that busy root. 

How and why the flowers grow we will leave 
until another time. 





THE JUDGE'S PETS. 


BY £. JOHNSON. 


JACK AND GILL. 


One day the Judge met a boy with two young 
crows, which he had just stolen from the nest; 


and fearing the boy might be cruel to the little 
birds, he brought them home. 

The children were delighted, as it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain young crows. The old ones bzild . 
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in such inaccessible places, generally the tops of 
very tall pine-trees, that it is only the most active 
boys who can climb as far as the rough bunches 
of sticks which serve them for nests. 

While very young they were rather quiet, but 
soon grew tame and affectionate. They were 
named Jack and Gill, and were so much alike 


that only their most intimate friends could tell 
one from the other. Their voices were strangely 
human in their tone, and they sometimes seemed 


almost to speak, especially when they were angry, 


or very much pleased. 

Jack disappeared very soon, and it was always 
supposed that he fell a victim to the wild crows, 
who always seem very angry with any of their 
race who have been tamed, and chase and try to 
kill them, whenever they have an opportunity. 
Gill did not pine, but seemed to like his human 
friends quite as well as his brother ; he followed 
the family about wherever they went, seemed in- 
terested in ali that was going on, and when sev- 
eral people were talking on any subject, he al- 
ways joined in with a voluble cawing, which 
sounded like very wise advice. He flew in and 
out of all the chamber windows, and roosted on 
everything available, sometimes even on the heads 
of the members of the family. He looked blacker 
than ever when perched on the long, yellow curls 
of the little girl. The only room which he never 
visited was the kitchen, which was presided over 
at that time by the crossest of cooks, who hated 
Gill as much as he hated her. When they some- 
times met in the shed, Gill always flew up to the 
rafters in a great hurry ; and when he was safe 
out of her reach, would scold at her in such a 
perfect imitation of her own voice and manner, 
that she would be more angry than ever; and it 
was indescribably funny to hear them, especially 
when Gill’s chief friend, old Joe, joined in, and 
defended the crow from “that ar critter,” as he 
always called the cook. 

Joe was a very large negro, as black as ebony, 
and with hair as white as the wool on a sheep's 
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back. He had been a slave in his boyhood, but 
ran away when very young, and came to the 
Judge’s father when the Judge was quite a boy. 
He was the most faithful and affectionate creature 
alive, and had a strange sort of love for the Judge, 
made up of his respect for the man, and his fond- 
ness for the boy whom he remembered so long ago. 
He took as much pains with all the Judge’s pos- 
sessions under his care, as if they had been his 
own; but his two greatest delights were Gill 
and the great wood-pile. 

When he started out with a hoe, Gill always 
followed, hopping along at his side, talking soci- 
ably, and cocking up his little bright black eyes 
knowingly. When Joe began to dig, Gill always 
stood quiet until he saw a worfn, then he turned 
one eye up to Joe, and said “ Caw,” and the old 
man always stopped long enough for him to catch 
the worm. When the Judge walked out with the 
ch.dren, Gill liked to go too, and kept close to 


his friends all the way, sometimes hopping along 
on the ground, sometimes flying short distances, 
and sometimes riding on somebody's head, but 
always chattering incessantly, and turning his 
head on one side, and twinkling his eyes when 
spoken to. Sometimes a little Maltese kitty 
went with the party, and of course Pero, the dog, 
never allowed the children to set off without his 
protection ; so there would be quite a procession. 
The kitty would make a very brave start, run- 
ning along the fences, and frolicking about, but 
was apt to tire herself out, and be brought home 
in arms. 

Gill liked to ride on horseback, and hit upon 4 
very ingenious plan for gratifying this taste. He 
would alight on the head of some one riding by, 
and cling till the rider felt his hat growing heavy, 
and put up his hand to learn what was the mat- 
ter. Then Gill would rise a foot or two in the 
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air until the hand was taken down, when he 
would instantly settle himself again. Sometimes 
it would be a long time before the rider discovered 
who was playing him such a trick. 

But Gill had one fault, which was really inex- 
cusable in a crow so well brought up, and living 
always under the eye of a judge; he was a 
shocking thief. He stole everything small and 
bright that came in his way; even the mother’s 
dahlia buds did not escape, but were all picked 
as soon as they began to show the bright color. 
He stole thimbles, and penknives, and pencils in- 
numerable ; and having discovered a school in the 
neighborhood, he visited it so often, that the 
teacher dared not leave his windows open a mo- 
ment when there was no one .o watch the pens and 
pencils. Once he flew into a neighbor’s dining- 
room just as the table was nicely laid for tea, 
and seized a beautiful little pat of yellow butter; 
he got just outside the house with it, when it 
slipped from his beak, and he lost it. It was 
supposed that he had a hiding-place for his spoils, 
and a thorough search was made through all the 
premises, but nothing was ever found. 

At last he disappeared as suddenly and myste- 
riously as Jack had done, and was very much 
missed in the fumily circle, though it was found 
very convenient to be able to lay down a tea- 
spoon, with a reasonable prospect of seeing it 
again. 

His friend, old Joe, did not stay very long 
after him. He had a bad fall; and though he in- 
sisted on doing his work for a few days after the 
accident, was soon obliged to take to his bed. He 
was a strange, patient man, perfectly uncomplain- 
ing, and pleased with everything done for him 
by those he loved, but unwilling to be served by 
any menial hands. A colored woman was en- 
gaged to take care of him, but he could not bear 
to have her touch him. “Have you taken your 
medicine, Joe?” the mother would say. “Don’t 
know, marm, don’t know, marm ; that ar wench 
give me something; don’t know what it was, 
marm,” he would reply. So the mother had him 
movéd to the nursery, which opened from her 
own room, and gave him all his medicines with 
her cwn hand. There he lay for many weeks, 
' growing weaker, but peaceful and contented, and 

always keeping a bright smile for the baby, who 
was daily taken to visit him. 

His last earthly care was for his wood-pile. 
“O marm,” he would say, “don’t let that ar boy 
waste the dry wood.” He was for a long time 
80 weak that he was fed with a tea-spoon; he was 
very grateful when his mistress did this for him, 
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but his whole face beamed with happiness when 
the Judge sat by the bed and fed him. 

At last one day the children took their last 
look at their old friend ; they felt very solemn, 
but their mother spoke cheerfully to them of 
Joe’s great happiness, and tried to make them 
feel that he was now receiving the reward of his 
long and patient labors. They have now only 
happy thoughts of old Joe, but can never think 
of him without remembering his little friend Gill 
at the same instant. 


SQUIRRELS. 


THe first squirrel which belonged to the fam- 
ily was a flying one. She was a gentle, pleasant 
creature, and ran about the house without any 
restraint, leaping from head to head, just as her 
fancy prompted. Her favorite seat in the even- 
ing was on the white cap of the children’s aunt, 
who sat knitting quietly in an arm-chair, and was 
much more to be depended on than the restless 
young people. She liked to sleep in coat pock- 
ets, and was carried about in this way by her 
young master, wherever he went. Sometimes, 
when he was making an evening call, the squirrel 
would suddenly wake up, and come out of her 


snug bed, much to the surprise of all present. 
Once, when her friend was arguing a case in 
court, he grew eloquent, and his gestures woke 
the squirrel, which ran out of his pocket, and all 
about the court-room, making everybody laugh, 
and spoiling the effect of the speech. 

The next pet of this kind was a pretty gray 
squirrel, which lived in a closet in the law-office, 
and was as fond of being caressed and fondled as 
any kitten. 
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The success of this experiment led to the 
adoption of a pair of young gray squirrels, and 
these proved as amusing and as troublesome as 
any pets could well be. They were full of fun 
and mischief, and so quick,and nimble, and unex- 
pected in all their motions, that they caused end- 
less laughter ; but they could never be thoroughly 
tamed, and to the last would never permit strok- 
ing or caressing for more than a minute at a time. 
They had a cage with a wheel, but were seldom 
confined in it, being generally allowed to roam 
about, hiding nuts under all the loose papers, and 
making nests perpetually in all the bags and bas- 


kets in the house. Every letier, paper, or piece of 


cloth, lost by any one, was sure to be found in one 


of these nests. Sometimes, if they could think of 


no better hiding-place, they would dart suddenly 
on som person, tuck a nut down the back of his 
neck, and scratch furiously at his hair, trying to 


pull it ove: the hidden treasure. The worst of 


this was that they never forgot a nut which they 
had hidden; and if they did not see the unfortu- 
nate person again for a week, would run up his 
back the instant he appeared, and not finding the 
nut, would fly into a rage, and bite him. They 
always seemed to move together by one impulse. 
Sometimes they would dart, quick as lightning, on 
to the tea-table, scatter all the bread in all direc- 
tions, and each seizing a slice as large as himself, 
would retire to the backs of two chairs, and nib- 
ble away busily, holding the bread with both paws. 
One of their favorite games was pretending to be 
afraid of anything. They would play in this way 
with an India-rubber for an hour at a time, creep- 
ing slowly up to it, and then jumping suddenly 
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sideways, as if frightened almost to death. They 
had no gratitude, and no affection for any one. 
Susie was appointed their keeper, and they soon 
learned that it was her business to bring them 
food. As soon as they saw her, they would run 
both together into her pocket, in search of nuts: 
but if she had the misfortune to meet them whe: 
her pocket was empty, they would fly at her 
hands and bite them viciously. In summer they 
were allowed to go out-of-doors and play on the. 
trees and on the roof of the house, and would al- 
ways come home at night when Susie called 
them. One day one of them wandered into the 
window of a neighbor’s attic. An Irish girl who 
lived in the room, found him there, and ran ina 
great fright to her mistress. “QO ma’am,” said 
she, “ there is a camel in my room.”— “ A camel, 
Bridget ?” —“ Yes, ma’am ; there is a great big 
thing on my bed, with a brush for a tail; I think 
it’s a camel.” Her mistress went up and found 
poor Bunny sitting on a bed-post. They had no 
fear of anything, and one of them paid dear for 
his courage and confidence in human nature. He 
wandered into a neighbor’s barn, and seeing an 
Irishman there, of course ran up to him, expect- 
ing to be fed. “Ho!” said Patrick, “here's the 
little thing that eats my chickens,” and killed poor 
innocent Bunny with a pitchfork. The squirrel 
which survived grew crosser than ever, when left 
alone ; and at last, when he had gone 30 far as to 
tear a lady’s cap all to pieces, because she tried to 
put away a basket of nute which he chose to con- 
sider his property, he was condemned to impris- 
onment in his cage. After a time he escaped, 
and Susie, for one, was not sorry. 
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BY ABBY SAGE, 


Ar one end of a large room, so old and dusty 
that it looked as if ages had passed since the pon- 
derous brown rafters in the ceiling were first fixed 
in their places, a huge fire roared with a hollow 
sound in a brick furnace. Over this furnace sat a 
deep brazen cauldron, filled with boiling liquor, 
which looked like molten gold, on whose surface 
and brim danced bluish, lambent flames.- An old 
man, with streaming white hairs, bent over the 
cauldron. His figure wac <z:voked and deformed 
with age and continued stooping, and his hair and 
long, silvery beard were dry and crisp, as if they 


were singed in the fierce héat in which he worked. 
This old man was Peter Althausen, who was 
working night and day, and had been working 
night and day for fifty years, to find the Elixir of 
Life, — that wonderful liquor which would make 
youth immortal and keep the body always vigorous 
and fresh. 

On this day the old Alchemist was wondrously 
happy. Never had the fire in the furnace roared 
so deeply. Never had the mixture in the caul- 
dron borne such bright, changeful bubbles on its 
surface. Peter watched it with the fierve glow 
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from the fire reflected in his eyes. At length he 
cried, — 

«There is only one thing wanting now. The 
Elixir is nearly perfect. It needs only a portion 
of life-blood from young veins.” 

As he said this he looked wistfully at his bared 
arms, but the sight of the flaccid flesh and wasted 
veins made him shake his head despondingly. 
After a moment’s pause, he went to a staircase 
which ascended from one corner of the room, and 
called in a shrill, tremulous voice, — “ Madelaine! 
Madelaine !” 

A light foot was heard upon the stairs in an- 
swer to his call, and Peter Althausen’s youngest 
daughter, the only remaining child of his old age, 
came slowly down into the laboratory. 

« Didst call me, father?” she asked softly. 

All Peter Althansen’s family wore the traces 
of subdued grief on their faces. They had 
waited so long for the liquid which was to give 
them immortal youth that their youth and prime 
had wasted in the slow fever of anxious expec- 
tancy. Their voices were low and mournful, they 
stepped slowly and irresolutely, as if all the fresh- 


> ness and buoyancy of life were deferred for them, 


and they were waiting in a patient quiet till it 
came. 

Madelaine paused and repeated, —“ Didst thou 
call me, father?” 

“ Ay, my child,” said the old man, looking up 
from his task of stirring the mixture in the caul- 
dron ; “ the potent liquor is nearly completed. It 
lacks only a little life-blood from younger and 
fresher veins than mine. Hast courage to bare 
thine arm to me? Think, child, the Elixir that 
is to make us all immortal.” 

The young girl smiled a litte, —a sort of sad, 
weary smile, and asked, —* Is it well to live al- 
ways, father? I feel sometimes tired —so tired! 
Perhaps we might sometimes be glad to die.” 

“ Nonsense, child!” said he, impatiently. “TI 
am fourscore and five years, and I am most eager 
to live. To the young death is far off: they do 
not fear it. But decide quickly. See! the liq- 
wor foams higher and higher.” 

The girl bared her white, thin arm, and Peter 
pierced a vein with a sharp lancet. The blood 
trickled in a tiny stream into a silver bowl which 
he held close to the wound. When it was half 
full he bound her arm up hurriedly, and did not 
notice that she had fainted in the chair where she 
had seated herself. 

The mixture in the furnace engrossed all his 
senses. It was growing more and more brilliant, 


and the glowing bubbles rose higher and higher, 
Vou. IL. — No. 27. 8 
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till they overflowed the cauldron’s brim and were 
devoured by the leaping flames beneath. Peter 
emptied slowly, drop after drop, the contents of 
the bowl in the boiling mass. 

Then, from out the cauldron and encircling it, 
a vapor began to rise: a vapor which grew larger 
and denser, till at length it touched the ceiling like 
a flame-colored cloud. The cloud began gradu- 
ally to change in form and shape itself, till, while 
the old man looked, the cloudy mass put on the 
semblance of a gigantic human form. Though it 
was like the figure of a man, it was still the color 
of fire. The streaming hair and beard were like 
licking tongues of flame. The eyes were glow- 
ing coals, and the robe which swept about this 
wondrous image from the head, and throat, and 
shoulders, to the cauldron’s brim whereon its feet 
were set, fell in quivering folds like sheets of glit- 
tering, yellow flame. 

Peter cowered before the presence, but did not 
speak. The spirit did not wait for him, but 
spoke in deep, muttering tones, like the distant 
roar of a fierce fire : — 

“Peter Althausen, thy life-work is finished. 
In the bottom of this cauldron are some precious 
drops of the Elixir of Life— enough to make 
thee and thine immortal. It is thine — the re- 
ward of thy whole life’s labor. Drink, if thou 
wishest it ; but pause ere it is at thy lips. Once 
having quaffed it, thy life is no longer subject to 
the laws which govern the lives of other men. 
Thou art forever shut out from sympathy with 
them. Thou canst never again know any tender 
emotion, for if thou shouldst weep from any 
cause, from love, pity, or sympathy, the spell is 
broken, and thou art once more a poor, infirm 
old man with only a few hours of life re- 
maining. Count the cost, then, before drinking 
the strange draught.” 

Peter Althausen heard as if he were in a 
dream. The human shape turned back to cloud 
again, the cloud melted into thin vapor, rolled 
away from the cauldron, and dissipated itself 
among the brown rafters of the ceiling. Peter 
looked into the vessel. At the bottom were a 
few drops, not more than a small vial full, of a 
liquid as clear as crystal and yellow as molten 
gold. He dipped into it a small ladle of silver, 
and quickly cullected every drop, into a crystal 
drinking-glass which he had ready. When he 
had taken up the last drop, the huge cauldron, 
with a loud crash, fell to pieces, and its broken 
fragments fed the flames which had so long nour- 
ished it. Peter held up the glass and looked for 
@ moment at its bright contents. 
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“TJ will drink a few drops,” he said: “a drop 
will suffice to make me immortal. The rest I 
will share with Madelaine and her mother.” 

Then he put the brim of the tiny goblet to his 
lips. As he tasted the first drop, the mixture 
seemed to circulate through his withered frame like 
liquid fire. His veins began to expand, as if fresh 
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blood swelled out the dried channels ; his nerves 
thrilled with the pain of a sudden wakening to 
life; and the worn muscles on his arms filled out 
into the firm, hard roundness of youth. Still 
Peter held the glass to his lips. The memory of 
his wife and daughter faded from his mind. He 
forgot that he was to share with them the magic 
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potion. When he turned the glass over on the 
table, only one or two drops trickled down its 
sides, and were lost in the thick dust which 
covered everything. 


As he finished, a trembling foot was heard on 
the threshold, and looking out, Peter beheld his 
wife. She was a feeble, white-haired woman, 
with a worn, wrinkled face, yet not so old by 
many years as her husband. A patient, loving 


wife, in spite of many trials, had Dame Althav- 
sen been all the days of their wedded life. 

She paused at the door, but did not come in. 

“Ts my husband not here, good youth?” she 
asked, somewhat wonderingly. 

“ Are you mad, or are you growing old so fast, 
Bertha ?” he said, impatiently. “Do you not see 
it is 1?” 

As he spoke he started in wonder. His shrill. 
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querulous voice had changed in a moment into 
the deep, ringing tone of manhood. 

“ Tt is true ; I must be much changed,” he said 
to himself. “ She does not know me.—I have 
been at last successful, Bertha,” he said aloud; 
“the Elixir is mine. I have drank of it.” 

As he spoke the old dame saw Madelaine, 
where she had sunk into the chair, her head 
bowed forward on her breast, still unconscious. 

“ And you have killed our child, Peter Althau- 
sen: you have given her life as the price of your 
blind selfishness,” said the poor mother wildly. 

She ran to Madelaine, and kneeling beside her, 
tried to call her back to life. As she chafed her 
hands and called upon her by name, the girl sighed 
faintly and lifted her head. Dame Althausen ut- 
tered a cry of joy, and the mother and child were 
clasped in each other’s arms. 

Peter looked at them without emotion. He 
was not even conscious of any regret that he had 
not reserved a few drops of the rare liquor for 
his wife and child. He felt a desire to escape 
from a scene in which he had no sympathy, and 
turning away he went into an adjoining room, 
which was the poor little sitting-room where the 
dame and Madelaine were accustomed to sit at 
their work. There was an antique mirror, with 
a quaintly carved frame, hanging on the wall. 
He went eagerly to look in it, and on beholding, 
recoiled in amazement. 

The figure which he saw was tall and elegant ; 
the head was crowned with thick curls of black 
hair, the eyes glowed with youthful fire, and the 
skin was unwrinkled and fair, rosy with the flush 
of youth and health. The face and figure of the 
old man had instantly been changed into a shapely, 
handsome youth of twenty summers. 

The contrast between this young man, and the 
bowed, aged figure of the woman whom he could 
still hear weeping over her child, filled him with 
repugnance. “I will fly instantly,” he said. 
“My knowledge of science will keep me from 
lacking bread. I will go to some strange city 
and take another name. That withered gran- 
dame shall never call me husband.” 

And without glancing back to where the two 
women still remained, clasping each other fast, 
without regret for those who had been the vic- 
tims of his selfish devotion to his work, he went 
out and left them forever. 


Twenty years had gone by since the fire died 
out in the Alchemist’s furnace. The old house had 
fallen into decay and had nearly all disappeared. 
Rising out of the portion of the ruins where the 
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laboratory had stood, was a newer house, with 
fresh brick walls and bright little pointed win- 
dows looking out into the street. The street it- 
self was much brighter and busier than of old. 
There was some sound of traffic in the shops, and 
many noises which disturbed the stillness and 
quiet which had prevailed when Peter Althausen 
dwelt there. 

In the new house, which looked smiling and 
homelike, lived Madelaine Althausen, now a 
happy wife and mother. She was no longer 
pale and thin, but had grown plump and red- 
cheeked and comely. A tall youth called her 
mother, and a goodly array of girls and boys filled 
up the interval between him and the toddling ur- 
chin who clung to her ample skirts as she moved 
about her household. Her husband worked in a 
famous workshop, where they made wonderful 
clocks. He was very clever, and could make all 
sorts of time-pieces, with little birds flying in and 
out of them at all hours of the day, and clocks 
with little men and women who came out to ring 
bells or play on jingling tambourines, every time 
the hands went round. Every room in the house 
had such a strange time-keeper, and at every hour 
there was such a singing, and striking, and “ cuck- 
ooing,” that with the noise of them, and the 
shouts and laughter of the children, one might 
almost lose his senses. 

But Madelaine and her husband minded it not. 
They were happy and contented, and the roses 
bloomed on the dame’s cheeks as they had never 
bloomed there when she was a maiden. 

All these years Peter Althausen had been 
wandering over the earth. There was a restless 
spirit in him which did not permit him to remain 
quietly in one place. He had great skill in med- 
icine, and wherever he stopped for any length of 
time was much esteemed as a youth of great 
knowledge, but he could never stop to gain either 
money or reputation. He could make no ties to 
bind him, for his heart seemed quite dead in his 
breast, and he had no sympathy with the pursuits 
of his fellow-beings. 

After twenty years, on the anniversary of the 
day on which he had drank the youth-giving 
Elixir, he had returned to his native town, led by 
a vague curiosity which he could not understand, 
and which was more like human emotion than 
anything he had felt in all these years. 

He sought out the house where his daughter 
lived, and going softly up, he looked in through 
the diamond-paned window which jutted out 
upon the street. It was after dusk, and all the 
children were in bed, except the tall eldest, who 
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sat at the table fashioning some wonderful piece 
of mechanism out of bits of steel, and wire, and 
wood. Madelaine sat in her low chair by the fire, 
which burned brightly on the hearth, holding her 
youngest baby to her breast. Her husband was 
seated by her side, smoking his pipe and curling 
slow wreaths of smoke up from his mouth, as he 
looked thoughtfully in the fire. © All this Peter 
could see as he looked through the window. 
By and by Madelaine spoke. He could hear her 
voice. 

“Tt is just twenty years ago to-day,” she said, 
“since my father went away, never to be heard 
from any more; and two years later, on the same 
day, were we married, my Gottlieb.” 

“ Yes,” said Gottlieb, rousing himself from his 
reverie as she commenced speaking, “and thou 
hast been a good wife all these years, Madelaine.” 

“ What became of my grandfather ?” asked the 
youth, looking up from his work. 

“TI cannot tell,” answered his mother sadly. 
“My poor mother, who died shortly after he dis- 
appeared, said the Elixir of Life he had so long 
worked for, came at last, and that she saw him 
changed into a youth of twenty summers. But 
her wits wandered, poor soul, from the day he 
went away. I only know he was gone one 
day and never returned again. I think he was 
crazed because his cauldron went to pieces and 
spilled the liquor for which he had worked so 
long, and he went away and died in his grief and 
madness.” 

“ How strange it would be,” said her husband, 
“and how sad to live always; to see all our 
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friends die, and be left to live alone. How 
should I live without thee, dearest?” he added, 
taking her hand tenderly, while the head of the 
matron leaned over and rested on his shoulder. 

“ Ah, yes,” she sighed, “what would life be 
worth if one lived without sympathy and without 
love? It pains me to think of it.” And two 
tears which had stood in her eyes, fell over her 
cheeks upon the shining head of the babe which 
nestled in her fair, white bosom. 

All this Peter Althausen saw and beard. A 
strange feeling stirred within him as he looked on 
the peaceful group: a mingling of emotions 
which had slept for many years, arose in his 
heart. When the tears fell on the golden hair 
of the babe, the ice about his heart seemed sud- 
denly to be broken up. A flood of tears coursed 
over his cheeks, and falling forward, he smote 
upon the window. 

In a moment Gottlieb came out, followed by his 
wife. There lay Peter Al*hausen, fainting and 
speechless, upon the pavement, no longer a youth 
with raven curls, but an old man, wrinkled and 
white-haired. The spirit had told him truly. At ° 
the touch of the tears upon his cheeks, the power 
of the Elixir was forever destroyed. 

They placed him in the arm-chair by the fire, 
and he smiled faintly. He could not speak, but 
placing one hand on the head of his daughter, he 
pointed upward with the other, and raised his 
eyes as if in prayer. Then his head dropped for- 
ward, and raising him, they saw that the last 
spark of life was quite out. 

The old Alchemist was dead. 
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SECOND COLLECTION. 


Iv. 
BR. RABBIT CATCH BR. WOLF. 


Br. Wo tr did been go out to steal cow, and 
de owners of de cow was after Br. Wolf seberal 
days to catch him, but de couldn’t catch him. 
Br. Rabbit offer his sarvice to dem to catch Br. 
Wolf for dem if dey would pay him, and de 
owners agree to do so. Br. Rabbit tek a horse 
and carried him on de green and laid him down, 
and den told Br. Wolf wha’ he could go and git 
some meat; and he tell Br. Wolf dat when he 
gits dere, he mus’n’t go to de horse’ head, but he 
mus’ catch hold of de tail ob de horse and pull 


it, and Br. Wolf did so. Den he say to Br. Rab- 
bit, he couldn’t git de horse to move. Br. Babbit 
say to Br. Wolf, “ Let me tie you to de tail of de 
horse and whip de horse, and den he will git up.” 
Br. Wolf consented for Br. Rabbit to do so, and 
he done so. Br. Rabbit did been tell de owners 
to open de stable door, so dat when he whip de 
horse he will run in de stable wid Br. Wolf. 
When he whip de horse, he got right up and run 
right in de stable, and Br. Rabbit hollah, “ Shet 
de stable door!” Dey did so, and de owners 
caught Br. Wolf and dey paid Bro. Rabbit for 
his sarvice in catch Br. Wolf for dem. 





V. 
BR. RABBIT, BR. WOLF, AND DE LITTLE GAL. 


Br. Wolf been hab a little gadden wha’ he 
did been plant all of his wegetable, and he put 
his little daughter ebery morning to tek charge 
of it. Br. Rabbit come ebery mornin’ at nine 
o'clock to fool de little gal, and he say to her, 
* Little gal, your fadder say dat you must tun me 
in de gadden ebery day at half past nine o'clock, 
and in de afternoon at four o’clock you must tun 
me out.” An’ Br. Rabbit been in de habit of 
doing dat ebery day for ten days. One day de 
fadder said to his daughter, “I miss a good deal 
of my green peas out of de gadden.” De little 
gal say, “ Fadder, you send Br. Rabbit to me 
ebery mornin’ at nine to tun in de gadden to eat 
green peas all day and tel four, and den say I 
must tun him out again.” De fadder say to his 
daughter, “ Next time he come here keep him 
tel I come.” 

De daughter say, “ Berry well, sir; I will do 
80.” 

De next mornin’ Br. Rabbit came again at the 
usual hour. De little gal tun him in de gadden, 
and in the afternoon about four Br. Rabbit been 
go to the little girl, and say, “ Little gal, it’s time 
to tun me out.” De little gal say, “ Fadder say, 
de next time you come here I must keep you tel 
he come.” 

Br. Rabbit den got berry scare about it, and 
he insist upon de little gal to tun him out, but 
the say “ No,” she “could not do it.” 

At five de ole man came to de gadden, and he 
daughter run and meet him at de gate, and say, 
“Pa! O papa, 1 has got de tief who eat up all 
your green peas.” 

De fadder say to his daughter, “ Dat’s him, my 
dear little daughter; I will go and see about 
him.” 


De ole man den turn back from de gate, and 
told his daughter to keep Br. Rabbit tel he return. 
He went off in de woods and got five or six 
chincapin switch and roasted de end in de fire. 
Den he came back to de gadden, and calls for his 
daughter to fetch Br. Rabbit to him, and his 


daughter did so. He den ask Br. Rabbit, a man 
like him, how could he come to de gadden to fool 
alittle gal. Br. Rabbit hadn’t nothin’ to say. 
Br. Wolf he had den tek his cord out of his 
pocket, tie Br. Rabbit to de gate-post, and gain 
him one hundred and fifty wid his chincapin 
switch. When he had done wid Br. Rabbit, he 
tell him he been gwine trow him in de creek. 
Br. Rabbit say to him, “Ef you trow me in de 
creek I will swim out and be save, but ef you 
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trow me in de brier bush I will be scratch to 
pieces an’ I will die.” 

Br. Wolf den took him and fling him in de 
brier bush. Br. Rabbit roll and hollah to ole 
man, “You ole fool, you might hab been knew 
dis is de place I born an’ raise. All my fambly 
was born and raise in de brier bush. I tenk you 
for your foolishness.” 

Br. Rabbit den run, skip, dance, and played 
about in de brier bush, and say to Br. Wolf, 
“’Taint ebery brier bush dat hate Rabbit.” 


VI. 
BR. RABBIT, BR. WOLF, AND THE COW. 


Br. Rabbit and Br. Wolf went to steal cow 
togeder. Br. Wolf being a more greedier man 
dan Br. Rabbit, after dey done kill de cow, he 
Wanted more dan Br. Rabbit, and Br. Rabbit 
and himself got in a confusion. Br. Rabbit den 
run home and call de owners of de cow, and say 
to dem, “ Come here, and I will show you wha’ 
Br. Wolf kill your cow. But,” said Br. Rabbit 
to de owners, “ you have a big gulf to cross ober 
before you can git wha’ Br. Wolf day.” 

De owners ax Br. Rabbit how many cow Br. 
Wolf kill. Br. Rabbit say, “One.” De owners 
said, “ Well, we don’t care about dat one, as we 
hab to cross this gulf” Br. Rabbit den went 
back, and before he got back Br. Wolf had gain 
a good deal of de meat to de neighbors. 

Br. Rabbit took a little fire along wid him, 
and a little salt, in order to play a trick on Br. 
Wolf. 

When he got dere he made up de fire and took 
a piece of meat off de share dat Br. Wolf lef 
for him, broilt it, and put a small piece in his 
mouth. Den he roll and scream and told Br. 
Wolf dat dat meat what he gain de neighbors its 
all poison. 

Br. Wolf see Br. Rabbit seem to been in so 
much pain from de effect of dis meat, he got 
scared and went off and brought all de meat back 

in. 

Br. Rabbit said den to Br. Wolf, “ Now, less 
share it all even, for if you fraid of de cow eye 
you will neber eat the head.” 


VIL. 
BR. RABBIT AND BR. WOLF. 


Br. Rabbit and Br. Wolf had a quarrel, and 
Br. Wolf he were trying seberal day to catch Br. 
Rabbit, and he couldn’t. One day he met him 
on de road, and Br. Rabbit took one side of de 
road and Br. Wolf took tudder. He said to Br. 
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Rabbit, “I got you now, ole fellow.” In dat 
time he run at Br. Rabbit, and Br. Rabbit run a 
little distant, and run in dis hollow tree. Br. 
Wolf went to de mouth of de hollow an’ put fire 
in de saine side where Br. Rabbit did been gone 
in. He didn’t know dat Br. Rabbit had a hole 
in de back of de tree, where he could come out 
dis hollow. When he put de fire one side, Br. 
Rabbit come out tudder, and he tought he had 
Br. Rabbit all bun up in de hollow. 

After seberal days he was walking in de road, 
he met Br. Rabbit leeking hisself all over; and 
Br. Wolf say, “Why, I tovght you was bun 
up.” Br. Rabbit say, “ Man, dat place you been 
put me, ’twas a hollow wid nuttin’ but honey. 
You come up and taste me, an’ you will see how 
sweet I taste.” Br. Wolf did so, and he said, 


“ Yes, man; why, you taste berry sweet.” e 
Br. Wolf, bein’ a man berry sweet mouth, say 
to Br. Rabbit, “I'd like you to put me in a hol- 
low, too, wha honey is, dat I kin git some.” 
Br. Rabbit told him, “ Berry well, I will do 


” 


80. 
Br. Rabbit went and preserve a berry 
hollow, widout any way for Br. Wolf to git out; 
and he put Br. Wolf in dis hollow, and he said 
to him, “ Now, you must do as I did; when de 
fire commence buning you mustn’t say nuttin’, 
for ef you do, you won’t git no honey on you.” 

Br. Rabbit den applied de fire to de hollow ; 
and when de fire be-gin buning, Br. Wolf say, 
“OQ! dis mose too hot.” 

Br. Rabbit outside, say, “I tell you not to say 
nuttin’.” He den applied more lightwood to de 
fire. Br. Wolf grunt. 

Br. Rabbit say, “ Stan’ easy.” Br. Wolf sing 
out, and say, “Br. Rabbit, my goodness, I can’t 
stan’ dis no longer!” 

Br. Rabbit laugh. 
Wolf, as I did.” 

In dat time he put on more lightwood, and Br. 
Wolf screamed out say he couldn’t possible stan’ 
it no longer. Br. Rabbit say, “ You wanted mo- 
lasses or honey ; now you will git enough of it.” 


“ Stan’ it,” says he, “ Br. 


VIIl. 
BR. RABBIT, BR. WOLF, AND DE FISHERMAN. 


Dere was a fisherman was in de habit of goes 
from his house ebery day in his wagon, about four 
mile, in order to fishen. Br. Rabbit, bein’ a berry 
cunnin’ fellow, he always see dis fisherman ebery 
day pass wid his load of fish. He wanted to git 
some. One day, when he saw de man comin’ 
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wid his wagon-load of fish, he lay down at de 
side of de road ; and when de ole man got up to 
him, wid his wagon-load wid fish, as usual, he saw 
Br. Rabbit at de side of de road. He jumped 
off his wagon, took a stick and gain Br. Rabbit 
two lick in his head, and Br. Rabbit neber move, 
and de ole man, he had tought den dat he been 
kill Br. Rabbit; so he picked him up, and put 
him in his wagon. He was den tree mile from 
home. Br. Rabbit, whilest de ole fisherman was 
drivin’, he was troing out de fish all along de 
road; and when he got about a half a mile from 
home, Br. Rabbit den jumped out de wagon and 
tun back, and pick up all de fish what he had 
troed out de ole man wagon. When de ole man 
got home, he miss Br. Rabbit, and miss a good 
deal of his fish. De fisherman wus awfully put 
out about it, and say to his wife, “De next time 
I meet him, I will whole kill him; I won’t half 
kill him.” 

Br. Wolf den meet Br. Rabbit wid dese fish, 
and ax him wha he git all dese fish, and how he 
came by it. Br. Rabbit say to Br. Wolf, “Ef 
you want to git some, I’ll put you out on a plan 
wha you can git some jis de same as I got dese.” 

So he told Br. Wolf dat he would see an ole 
man drive down de road ebery day, and go to de 
pond to catch fish ; and he mus go and lay down 
side of de road as ef he was dead; and when de 
fisherman come, ef he knock him, he mustn’t 
move, he must stan’ right still. 

Br. Wolf bein’ so greedy, always gitting him- 
self into trouble, he did so. He saw de fisher- 
man comin’ one day, wid de load of fish in de 
wagon, and he went and lay side of de road, as 
Br. Rabbit been tell him. When de ole man 
come up to him, he say, “ Well, ole fellow, you 
jis fool me once, but you won’t fool me de sec- 
ond time. Saying, says, dat one time fool is not 
a fool; but two or tree time fool is a big fool.” 
In dat time he took his club, jumped off his 
wagon, and had hit Br. Wolf tree werry severe 
strike in his head, and killed him. Den he did 
took him, and put him in de wagon, and fetched 
him home. When he got home, he say to his 
wife, “ My dear, I has got him at dis time. He 
had no chance to steal any more fish from me.” 
De children den all geddered round de ole man, 
and say to him, “ Why, papa, papa, dis ting don’t 
look like rabbit.” Papa say, “Well, I found 
him in de same place dat I found Br. Rabbit; 
and ef i taint Br. Rabbit, ’tis some of his kins- 
folk; an I tek good care dat he won't fool me 
again.” De children say, “O, well, all is right.” 
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PANAMA. 


BY PELHAM W. AMES. 


Tne small strip of land, known as the Isth- 
mus of Darien, which connects North and South 
America, and separates the Atlantic from the Pa- 
cific Ocean, has grown to be a very important 
place in the great world of commerce. It is a 
central point, from which trade diverges in all di- 
rections. It is about equi-distant from all the 
great ports, and is connected with them by steam. 
Direct lines of steam vessels run to New York, 
Mexico, England, and France, on the Atlantic ; 
and to California, Mexico, Central America, 
South America, and Australia, on the Pacific. 
All the trade that comes to the Isthmus by these 
different. lines, falls into the hands of the Pana- 
ma Railroad Company, to be conveyed across. 
You can imagine that this railroad, which is 
only forty-seven miles long, is thoroughly occu- 
pied, and so it is. So full are its cars of freight 
and passengers, and so valuable is the traffic, that 
experienced men are surveying, now, for another 
route. The history of this railroad is very inter- 
esting. We do not mean to go back to the time 


of the first discovery of this part of the world 
by the successors of Columbus, but I have often 
thought that no one event of that time was so in- 
teresting as the sudden disclosure of the Pacific 
Ocean, to eyes that for the first time were made 


aware of its existence. From the height of the 
chain of mountains, which runs the whole length 
of the Isthmus, a continuation of the Andes, Nu- 
fiez de Balboa first discovered the new ocean. 
On reaching the shore, he is said to have rushed 
into the water, and with a great flourish claimed 
the new sea, and all that it contained, for his sov- 
ereign, the king of Castile. That was rather a 
summary method of taking possession of all the 
nations whose territories were washed by the 
broad Pacific; but, however ridiculous the claim, 
it was more nearly realized than seemed possible 
to believe. Nearly all South America, Central 
America, and Mexico, covering a sea-coast on the 
Pacific of over five thousand miles, were tributa- 
ries, at one time, to Spain. 

But had the world depended upon Spain to 
make the passage of the Isthmus the work of a 
few hours, instead of many weary days, I fear 
that the railroad might yet be unfinished. After 
much discussion, the government of New Gra- 
nada gave to Mr. Aspinwall, of New York, and 
other gentlemen associated with him, the exclu- 


sive privilege of building the road. Mr. Aspin- 
wall was a prominent merchant of New York, 
and a man of great enterprise. Shortly before 
this, he had purchased the government contract 
for carrying the mail, and then owned a steamer, 
running from New York to Colon. Colon has 
since been named Aspinwall. At about this 
time came the cession of California to the United 
States, and the discovery of gold. As everybody 
knows, an enormous rush to California followed, 
and Mr. Aspinwall found his steamers over- 
crowded. New ones were bought and added to 
the line, and, as soon as possible, steamers were 
sent to the Pacific, and connected at Panama for 
San Francisco. That line of steamers, now a 
rich and powerful company, still continues; and 
now, with the finest steam vessels in the world, 
controls the whole route from New York to Cali- 
fornia ; and from there, run to the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, Japan, and China. 

When these gold seekers reached Aspinwall, 
they had to pay enormous prices for a canoe, or 
a mule, and labored over the uncomfortable jour- 
ney amid all kinds of exposure and hardship. 
Exposed to the burning sun of the tropics, the 
pouring rains, and the unhealthy dews, they were 
soon overtaken by sickness. ‘The climate of the 
Isthmus is thought to be particularly unhealthy, 
even to those who are most careful; but to these 
reckless adventurers, rushing anyway and any- 
how towards the El Dorado, it was, of course, 
doubly dangerous. The Panama, or Chagres 
fever, as it is called, is very persistent; and if 
not, at its first appearance, doing much harm, it 
is very apt to return at unexpected times, and 
with renéwed force. Very many of these men, 
then, perished on the Isthmus, or on the voyage 
to California ; or, prostrated by fever, were left 
to their fate. Such misery, suffering, and sacri- 
fice as this, continued for some time. I have lis- 
tened to the tale, as told by one who endured it, 
with wonder and excitement. Such adventures 
seemed too fearful to be true. Now, you cross 
the Isthmus in three hours, in a comfortable car, 
on a comfortable railroad, and without a thought 
of the sufferings undergone, during the same dis- 
tance, eighteen years ago. 

This railroad was built mainly by Col. Totten, 
the chief engineer. I have heard a gentleman, 
who was one of the first on the ground, and 
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whose connection with the road is still maintained, 
say that, had it not been for the perseverance of 
Col. Totten, the work must have stopped. In 
1850, work was begun with a force of five thou- 
sand men. The difficulties that met them seemed 
insurmountable, and fever was quick to attack the 


workmen, their ranks soon being thinned by — 


death. Irishmen, Germans, Chinamen, and ne- 
groes, were brought over in great numbers, but 
all gave way to the terrible climate. The native 
Indians could scarcely be hired to work. Near 
Aspinwall there is a large swamp, and one of the 
first labors was to fill it up. As this dreary work 
progressed, the fever was doing its work. Month 
after month they were obliged to fill in this, as it 
must have seemed to them, bottomless pit. For, 
after months of toil, on putting down a pile to 
feel the bottom, it would sink down and disap- 
pear, as if there were nothing but the ocean un- 
derneath. The men, overcome by heat and fever, 
and disheartened by their fruitless toil, sank down 
and died. Even the officers gave way, and had 


it not been for Col. Totten’s energy and persist- 


ence, would have lost heart entirely. But he 
succeeded in infusing some of his spirit into them 
all, and the labor went on, till success came at 
last. At last they reached the bottom, at last 
the earth appeared above the surface of the 
swainp. 


As fast as the track was ready, the 
rails were laid, and, little by little, the train made 


its way onward. As they reached the chain of 
mountains, the hardest labor of all began. They 
cut their way through them, however ; the rails 
were laid to Panama; and then, after five years 
of exhausting toil, a train ran all the way from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific! The cost of build- 
ing this road was very great, nearly eight mil- 
lions of dollars. But in addition to this, think 
of the loss of human life in the building. It is 
very commonly estimated that every sleeper on 
the road marks a grave! Since it was completed, 
not a single accident has occurred to hazard more 
lives. This fact speaks well for the present man- 
agement of the road. About five miles apart, 
along the whole distance, are stations for keep- 
ers, whose duty it is to keep that section of the 
track under their care, in order. These keepers 
are nearly all Americans, and their houses are 
very comfortable two-story dwellings, built to 
suit the climate. Now, the Panama Ra/lroad 
Company is one of the richest railroad companies 
in the world. In addition to the enormous freight 
and store-houses at each end of the line, they own 
a valuable fleet of iron lighters in Panama Bay, 
and a line of steamers to Central America. 
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I have crossed the Isthmus many times, and 
have seen it in all seasons, and every time I 
have seen something new to admire in the luxu- 
riant foliage that is said to be peculiar to the 
place. After the rains of winter, everything is 
bright and green, and then is the best season to 
see it. After leaving the swamp that I spoke of, 
a little beyond Aspinwall the track leads into a 
dense forest. So dense. indeed, is the tangled 
underbrush, that it would be impossible to pass. 
One or two solitary trees are close upon the track, 
and give a view of the grace and size of tropical 
trees; but within the line of the wood, it is all 
one mass of foliage. Vines and parasites cling 
round every tree and bush, and their boughs in- 
termingle in a bewildering cluster of green. 
Never was any leaf so graceful as the delicate 
leaf of one of these vines, it seems to me. Over 
some limb of a tree the thick vine hangs, some- 
times, just like a waterfall, and as‘ the breeze 
gently stirs the leaves, it really seems as if it 
were rippling down. Beautitul blossoms, red, 
yellow, and purple, are twined in with this im- 
mense bouquet of green. The train passes the 
wood, and comes out upon bright,. rich, green 
plains, where cattle are grazing. We can see 
across them, and up the side of the hills. Every 
now and then we come suddenly upon the Cha- 
gres River,—or cross it, perhaps. At last the 
train stops at Matachin, the half-way station. It 
is a little Indian town, composed of a few huts 
made of bamboo, and thatched with grass, very 
much like several other Indian towns that we 
sped past. But the stopping of the train, full of 
passengers, has made nearly every Indian hut a 
refreshment saloon. All the fruits of the trop- 
ics are offered for sale; beer and claret are in 
abundance ; cakes, sandwiches, cold chicken, and 
whatever they think will be tempting, are held 
up to the car windows. Beyond Matachin, the 
grade descends towards the Pacific, and the way 
again leads through a most luxuriant and beauti- 
ful wood. Every view of the wonderful bounty 
of Nature’s hand reveals some new beauty. All 
along the track is the sensitive plant, with a tiny, 
delicate blossom. The leaves shrink and fold up, 
even as you pass by. Merely pointing at it 
with the finger, will cause it to close its leaf. 
But of all the flowers in the world, the Isth- 
mus of Panamé is famous for one most beautiful. 
I saw many of them afterwards in Panama, and 
I stil] think that I have never seen, before 01 
since, anything in nature so lovely. The flower 
is called the Espiritu Santo, or “ Holy Spirit.” 
Within a snow-white blossom reclines a perfect 
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$ [EI Espirit. Santo — Dove-Flower.] 
little dove, its wings folded, as if nestling in her and one can hardly wonder that the superstitious 
nest. The little head, bill and all, are perfect, Spaniards regarded it as an emblem of the Holy 
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Spirit, which “descended like a dove.” This ex- 
quisite plant grows in the swamp land about Pan- 
am4 in abundance, but it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to transplant it. Very rarely has any one 
succeeded in making it grow elsewhere. Next in 
beauty to the Espiritu Santo, is a little blossom 
called La Mariposa, or the “butterfly.” Held in 
the hand by the stalk, which grows directly un- 
derneath the blossom, it really resembles a butter- 
fly so closely, that you might easily mistake it 
for one. The wings are colored with blue and 
yellow spots, and the body is white, with these 
same brilliant hues. From the head grow two 
long antenna, or feelers. It is another beautiful 
production of nature, that belongs to the Isth- 
mus of Darien, though the Mariposa is also 
found in Sout America. I still have one of 
these beautiful blossoms pressed, and framed un- 
der glass. Although it preserves its form, the 
colors are faded, and run into each other, and its 
great beauty is gone. Of these two exquisite 
flowers, the latter is without odor, while the Zs- 


ptritu Santo has a delicious fragrance, not unlike’ 


that of the Twherose. 

Approaching Panama by sea, a steamer passes 
from the Pacific Ocean into the Bay of Panam4, 
and runs eighty miles to the anchorage. It is 


only close to the town that there is any land to 


be seen, and there two or three pretty green is!- 
ands are clustered together. At a little island 
called Toboga, is an English town, or rather sta- 
tion, where is a machine shop, and dep6t of sup- 
plies. Here lie the English steamers that run 
up the coast of South America to Valparaiso, and 
the English men-of-war lie here also. Farther 
on, about three miles from shore, is a cluster of 
small islands, where is the American station, ma- 
chine shop, and starting-point for the American 
steamers to California and to Central America. 
The view from this point is very pretty. The 
vessel lies in a snug little nook, between bright, 
smiling islands; opposite runs the line of shore, 
with the range of high hills in the background. 
The city of Panama, rising above the level of the 
shore, looks antique and picturesque. The two 
towers of the Cathedral stand above the town 
like sentinels, and one or two other towers, not so 
high, are scattered about. You can see the old 
wall, with its deserted battlements ; and, as you 
approach nearer, can distinguish the sentry boxes, 
and the old, disused piece of artillery. The wall 
on the south side is in pretty good preservation, 
in spite of one large breach in it. But Panamd 
is not such a very old city, after all, as some 
others. It is not the old city of the early Span- 
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iards, built in 1518. That city was destroyed by 
Morgan and his buccaneers, in 1670, and the 
present city built subsequently, some three miles 
from the old site. One solitary tower alone re- 
mains to mark the spot, where stood the Panamg 
of Pizarro’s time. The rapid growth of vine, 
brush, and tree, has covered all traces of that 
time in an almost impenetrable mass. 

The tide of the Bay of Panama has but one 
rise and fall in a day. That one, however, is un- 
usually great, being twenty-three feet. The low 
water leaves exposed long reefs of coral and 
shell, and makes the approach to the town very 
difficult. You must be content to walk over a 
long, cutting reef, for more than a mile, before 
reaching the walls, and that, in the burning sun, 
is no pleasant walk. At high water, however, a 
boat lands high upon the beach, a few steps from 
the city gate. Owing to the shallow water of the 
harbor, vessels are obliged to anchor at a distance. 
A small tow-boat, the Toboga, conveys passen- 
gers from the wharf, which is the Panama ter- 
minus of the railroad, to the steamer, which con- 
veys them to California. The little boat, after 
leaving the passengers, returns, hastening to keep 
the advantage of the high water as long as pos- 
sible, to collect loads of freight, and puffs off 
again, with two or three large iron lighters towed 
behind her. As long as the stage of the water 
permits, she is bustling to and fro on some er- 
rand or another. This little active steamer actu- 
ally made the passage from New York to Pan- 
amd, round Cape Horn. 

Within the walls, Panamaé is not an attractive 
looking place. The streets are partly paved, the 
sidewalks narrow, the houses ill-looking and 
dirty, and the street population worse than the 
houses. Negroes and Indians, or the mixed race, 
part Spanish, part Indian, seem equally disagree- 
able. Unpleasant deformities, unhealed wounds, 
or fearful sores, make many of them offensive to 
the sensibilities. There is a peculiar insect that 
eats its way into the feet, and, if not removed, 
eats its way out again, in terrible chasms, some- 
times destroying the toes, always causing sores 
and t pain; and very many of the negroes 
hobble about, afflicted in this way, without stock- 
ings to cover the unsightly wounds from the eye. 
I merely say that these cases are met in Panama 
very frequently, but by no means universally, 
among the negro population. Some of the streets 
contain a few fine-looking stores, but there are 
very many narrow, dirty lanes, full of small, 
squalid tenements. The dwellings of the better 
portion of the inhabitants are always in the up- 
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per story of the house, where they live, entirely 
unconscious, apparently, of the condition of the 
tenants on the lower floor. Some of the build- 
ings are of three stories, all surrounded by piaz- 
zas, as if on a large staging. Owing to the great 
number of Americans and English, that either 
live there, or are there occasionally, there are 
ot a few places where English is fluently spoken. 
At all the principal stores, English, French, and 
Spanish are spoken equally well. There are 
American bar-rooms and billiard-rooms. The 
principal hotel, the Aspinwall House, is 

kept by a Frenchman, but English and 

Spanish are spoken as well as French. 

I say nothing of Germans and Italians, 

but they are also to be found. The As- 

pinwall House is a large, rambling build- 

ing, built around a small patio, or court- 

yard ; and in addition to being the only 

hotel in Panamd of any pretensions to 

decency, it is the great rendezvous of all 

people, visitors and residents. The bar, 

I am sorry to say, is entirely American, 

and is much more patronized than is de- 

sirable. But, unfortunately, it has the 
attraction of ice, which, in that scorching 

climate, is always a welcome relief to the 


heat. The ice is all shipped from New 
York, and after a voyage of two or three 
weeks, is unpacked, and put into large 


ice-houses in Aspinwall. Of course it 
melts very fast in only moving from the 
vessel to the ice-house, but a large por- 
tion of a cargo is safely housed, and 
supplies the Isthmus. A glass of ice- 
water, or iced claret, costs ten cents. By 
the pound it may be bought for ten cents, 
also. That would make a cargo of ice 
sell for about two hundred dollars a ton, 
in gold ; while it cost in Boston or New 
York, perhaps three dollars a ton, in 
currency. That would seem to be a 
pretty liberal calculation for melting, 
would it not? And no doubt the great 
ice-merchant on the Isthmus is making a fortune. 
Iam sure, for my part, that to induce an Amer- 
ican to endure the continuous heat of the cli- 
mate, the banishment from home, and the expos- 
ure to disease that must be encountered in a life 
in Panamé, the prospect of a speedy fortune 
would be necessary. However that may be, very 
many of them are trying it. American stores are 
all around, from a general provision store to a 
tinman’s shop. There are American oyster sa- 
loons, barbers’ shops, and bar-rooms. On the fol- 
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lowing page is seen a picture of one of the com- 
mon sights in Panama: a water- carrier on his 
donkey. 

The principal plaza in Panama is an open 
space of ground, crossed by paths, without rail- 
ing, or any attempt at decoration. Facing one 
side is the old Cathedral. It is as old as Pan- 
ama itself, and bears the marks of time on its 
moss-grown walls and defaced wood-work. The 
facade is broad, and was highly ornamented in 
wood, but now much defaced. The towers are 


solid and imposing, but moss is growing in the 
crevices, and the plastering is yellow with age. 
On one of these is a large clock. Within, the 
Cathedral is a sort of Westminster Abbey, if we 
take away the associations which attach to its 
honored dead. It is a huge mausoleum, “in 
memory of” all good Catholic souls who perished 
in the place. The floor is inlaid with memorial 
stones, the walls are covered with them, and one 
or two small monuments stand near the altar. 
The effect is rather singular, and, it seemed to 
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me, not very pleasant. Near the entrance, oppo- 
site the altar, is a small place inclosed by gilt pal- 
ings, which is the place for the choir. Now, all 
is deserted. Occasionally a devotee enters, and 
falling upon her knees, goes over her beads in 
solitude ; but no priest is by to administer confes- 
sion, or to celebrate high mass. The entire ab- 
sence of priests, and all religious ceremonial, is 
very strange in a Catholic country. but General 
Mosquera, a usurper, and most absolute tyrant, 
has banished all priests from the State. One other 
church, and a small chapel, are still open, without 
priest, but most of the churches are in ruins. 


The ruins of San Francisco and Santo Domingo 
are the best preserved. They are overrun with 
the rapid and thick growth of the country. The 
same is true of the ruins of the Jesuit College, 
which is beautiful in its decay. The rich masses 
of vine, and orchid, and parasite, that cluster 
around it, make a superb garden, laid out by 
Nature with the same bountiful hand that she 
has used everywhere on the Isthmus. 

But one can hardly wonder that everything is 
allowed to decay in Panama. The climate saps 
the energy of a people’s character, and a natu- 
rally indolent people have become almost lifeless. 
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The seasons are but two — the wet and the dry. 
The former lasts, however, seven months of the 
year, from May to January; and then the rains 
are of almost daily occurrence. And such rains 
I have never seen elsewhere. The water seems 
to fall, not in drops, but in solid sheets. A Pan- 
ama shower is spoken of as the expression of 
the greatest amount of rain that can fall. The 
dry season is parched and disagreeable. Indeed, 
it must be an unusually strong constitution that 
can withstand the debilitating effect of the cli- 
mate, and the frequent attacks of the fever. 

Not many miles from the Bay is a little group 
of islands, called Las Perlas (the Pearls). Here 
are the famous pear! fisheries, from which we ob- 
tain so many pearls. The precious stones are 
sent from Panama chiefly to England, though not 
a few are taken to New York; and, in fact, con- 
stitutes almost the principal article of export, at 
least in value. The pearl, every one knows, is 
found in an oyster; and it is, in reality, nothing 
but some troublesome particle of matter that 
finds its way into the oyster, and irritates it. The 
oyster, to allay the irritation, covers the particle 
with a coating of nacar, which is laid on thicker 
and thicker with time. The true and _ perfect 
pearl, therefore, is found inside the oyster, and 
varies very much in shape, size, and _brilliancy. 
Many pearls are, however, found outside the oys- 
ter; and many also on the inside of the shell. 
Many of these last, if not all, are almost value- 
less ; but they are brought round to seil in great 
numbers by the shrewd natives, who will vouch 
for their genuineness with all kinds of protesta- 
tions. The seed pearls, very fine, are sold in 
great quantities, though these are really made up 
into beautiful ornaments. I have seen some fine 
collections of pearls in Panama, but I always 
found that the owners knew their value exactly; 
and the idea of buying valuable pearls very much 
below their value, soon vanished. A great deal 
of tortoise-shell work is made in Panama. Al- 
though an American might soon manufacture 
many different articles of this material, the Span- 
iard who controls the business, is content to con- 
fine himself to combs, cap-visors, and baskets, al- 
ways of the same pattern. He appears capable 
of no diversions. 

As with other people of Spanish descent, cock- 
fighting and bull-fighting are favorite amusements 
in Panama; and one style of the latter is very 
peculiar. A bull is brought out into the streets, 
securely fastened by the horns with a long rope, 
the other end of which is held by several strong 
men, and passed around a tree or a post for addi- 
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tional protection. His advent is the signal for 
the hurrying approach of a delighted audience. 
All Panama gathers upon the balconies, or fol- 
lows in the course of the bull. As he passes 
along, he is greeted with jeers, shouts, stones, 
squibs, and goads, till at last, beside himself with 
rage, he makes a furious rush at some of the 
crowd. The race is short, but exciting; for the 
bull, just upon their heels, is brought up by his 
rope, Which suddenly jerks him in full career, and 
throws him down with the shock, panting and 
foaming, upon the ground. His inhuman perse- 
cutors still jeer him on, and follow him with the 
same cruelties as before, until the poor brute has 
gone the rounds of the city, and is exhausted with 
rage and his brutal treatment. Cruel and wretch- 
ed as all this is, it is a fascinating amusement to 
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the people of Panamé, and they pursue it with a 
keener relish than they ever take to their duties 
or their business. 

In fact, were it not for its position and its im- 
portance to all the nations of the world, as a 
great highway, the Isthmus of Darien would be 
as little advanced in facilities for travel, or oppor- 
tunities for commerce, as is now the interior of 
Ecuador. And Panama, were it not for its posi- 
tion as the terminus of this world’s highway, and 
for the enterprise of foreigners, would be, to-day, 
hardly advanced since the time of its foundation, 
after the destruction of old Panama by the buc- 
caneers. 


Nore. — The illustration of El Espiritu Santo has been used 
once before in our Magazine, in the first volume, but this new 
mention of the flower seems to justify the repetition of the pic- 
ture. — Ep. 





THE FAIRY FROST. 


By M. ANGIER ALDEN. 


HE came at night, 
And no one knew 
Whither he went, 
Or whence he flew. 
But when through the glittering window-pane 
The rosy light of morn stole in, 
Castle and turret, mountain and plain, 
Showed where the Fairy Frost had been. 
All round and round 
With wings of white, 
Flying, he drew, 
With pencil bright, 
Beautiful lilies with drooping bells ; 
Delicate ferns of lustrous hue ; 
Mystical, changing coronels. 
Woke at his fairy touch, to view, — 
A running stream, 
A waterfall, 
A lonely road, 
And, more than all, 
A scene from his elfship’s fatherland, — 
Land of the sprites of earth and air, — 
A group of his comrades, hand in hand, 
Danced, and he in the midst was there. 


= > = 
CRIES 


O, if the Sun 
The onward raid 
Of his fierce rays 
Had longer stayed ! 
Out of the shimmering sheen of light, 
Never again to glow the same, 
Many and many a changing sight 
Might have shone on the window-pane. 
But ere the night 
Was lost in morn, 
With rapid flight 
The elf was gone. 
Fading utterly, melting away, 
Every beauty his touch had wrought, 
Yielded in tears to the God of day, — 
Tears by the merry sunbeams caught. 
He came and went, 
And no one knew 
Whence he came 
Or whither he flew. 
Only, ’tis said, as he fled away, 
O’er earth a silv’ry sheen he cast ; 
The waters chained in his elfish play, 
And laughing, left them bounden fast. 
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Quagga Hunting. 


SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WILD LIFE OF A HUNTER IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


QUAGGA HUNTING. — A TALE OF THE BONTEBOK FLATS — Conczvpep. 


BY F. J. MILLS. 


I rounD my plan an eminently successful one. 
For several days in succession I kept Charlie and 
Nicolo hard after the quagga; and on no occa- 
sion did I return to camp from a barren day’s 
sport. 

It was during one of these excursions, accom- 
panied by Gert as usual, that I witnessed from a 
table-land on the Bontebok Flats a quagga hunt 
by Kaffirs on the plain below ; and as I think it 
an incident worth relating, I will here endeavor 
to give it. 

{ had ridden to the summit of the table-land 
with the object of overlooking the country, and 
to mark out, if possible, a troop of quaggas for 
the chase, when my attention was called by Gert 
to a party, consisting of several Kaffirs, all 
mounted on stiff, sturdy little horses, who were 
posting themselves here and there in various 
places and positions about the plain. Each Kaffir 
was stripped of his kaross, which he had fastened 
upon his pony’s back, in place of a saddle ; each 
carried a light assagai, or javelin; and all were 
smeared with grease, mixed with red clay, from 
head to heel. ‘The natives are passionately fond 
of this custom ; it is their holiday suit. 

Gert knew at once what the Kaffirs were up 
to, and intimated that they were going to have a 
“ jacht”— meaning a “hunt” —after quagga. 
So, instead of following that sport myself, I re- 
solved to be a spectator, and to watch the Kaffirs, 
curious to learn how, armed with an assagai — a 
light javelin — only, and mounted upon anything 
but fleet-footed horses, they would secure their 
quarry. 

The Kaffir race, which occupies the country 
between the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony 
and Delagoa Bay, on the northeast, is divided 
into the several nations of Amakosa, Amatembu, 
Amaponda, and Amazooloo. Of these, the first- 
named comprise the Kaffirs who dwell on the 
border of the Colony. The Amakosa are again 
divided into three distinct tribes, — Tambookies, 
Gaikas, and "Tslambies. Each of these again 
are under chiefs, petty chiefs, and captains. On 
the whole, the Amakosa are justly deemed, as in- 
deed they have proved themselves to be, the most 


warlike of all the aborigines ; the Gaikas, “ the 
crest upon the crest — the very top” of all. 

Among the varied forms of animal life that en- 
liven the scenery of South Africa, there is none 
more picturesque than that of the native savage 
of the land. His manly figure and elastic step, 
the simple folds of his kaross or mantle of sof- 
tened cow-hide, the slender bundle of assagais 
poised lightly in his hand, the easy gayety of his 
carriage, and the singular melody of his language 
floating on the breeze as he ranges wild and free 
over hill and valley, all combine to make him an 
object of much interest in the landscape ; but the 
marauding exploits with which he has long vexed 
the herds of the frontier colonists, and by which 
he acquires wealth, and reputation, — demand 
a graver notice, and at greater length, than the 
present story permits. 

I had not long to wait,.after watching the 
clumps, consisting of two and three each, take 
their places (at considerable distances from each 
other), before I saw a couple of Kaffirs ride to- 
wards the same troop of quaggas which | had 
previously marked in the distance. These two 
rode at a foot’s-pace, in a half circle, as if riding 
Jrom the herd, bat in reality drawing towards 
them. They continued to do this quietly until 
the quaggas began to notice them. and to move 
off. The Kaffirs now made a dash after them, 
and followed on as fast as their short-legged, 
stumpy ponies could carry them. The two sav- 
ages held on in this way for a short time, and 
kept a fair place behind the quaggas, who now, 
however, began to increase the distance between 
them and their pursuers at every stride. The 
Kaffirs’ ponies were evidently beat, when, to my 
astonishment and amusement, two other Kaffirs 
galloped out from behind the shelter of a neigh- 
boring mound, and, making « dash at the quag- 
gas, took up the running with their fresh steeds. 
The first two relinquished the pursuit ; and thus 
it went on from picket to picket, as each relief 
may be termed. Sometimes a Kaffir would rush 
down from an unexpected point suddenly, right 
ahead of the flying troop, turning them sharply, and 
in this way would confuse and terrify them more 
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and more. In this manner the Kaffirs hunted 
the fugitives from plain to hill, and from ridge to 
ridge, by relays, till the length of the pursuit was 
evidently beginning to tell tales on the lasting 
powers of the quaggas, who were now approach- 
ing the table land, where I had taken up my po- 
sition from the first. On they came; but catch- 
ing sight of myself and Gert, with our horses, 
the leader wheeled suddenly round, and led his 
band in an opposite direction. As they did so, 
I observed one quagga separate himself from the 
flying herd, and race away by himself. This told 
its own tale to the pursuing Kaffirs. They knew 
full well the meaning of that sign. The chivy 
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had beat that quagga. He could no longer hold 
his own by the side of the flying troop; so he 
dodged, and left his companions, hoping, no doubt, 
thereby to save himself. But it was of no avail. 
The Kaffir-hunters turned away, and left off 
following the troop, and stuck to the single one, 
who twisted, and turned, and dodged, as long as 
possible ; until a fresh young Kaffir, rather better 
mounted than the rest, took up the rvoning, 
headed the panting quagga, and once more turned 
him towards the level plateau where I stood. 
Ounce more on they came, — the Kaffir nearing 
his prey at every stride which his horse took, with 
uplifted arm, and assagai poised in hand, ready to 
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plunge it deep in the loins of the quagga, so soon 
as he could bring his stout little steed alongside. 
They were now within a hundred and fifty yards 
of me, when the young Kaffir made a rush, 
brought his horse up even with the quagga, who, 
as he did so, tried to turn and double back; but 
the quivering assagai flew with direful precision 
from the Kaffir’s hand, and with great force 
buried itself deep in the quagga’s loins. This 
brought the animal on his haunches, unable to 
Proceed a step further, or even to stand upright. 
T now looked on with considerable interest, to see 
What would happen next. The Kaffir, jumping 
off his horse with » “Yuh! yah!” unfastened a 


rein which had tied his kaross upon his horse’s 
back. At the end of this thong he made a run- 
ning noose, and, taking good care to keep out of 
reach of the quagga’s jaws and fore-feet the while, 
threw it cleverly over the animal’s head, and at 
once proceeded to “haul taut.” In this way he 
had nearly strangled his victim, when some of his 
comrades came up and despatched the quagga 
with their assagais in a trice, flayed him, cut him 
up, and packed the meat on their horses to the 
last scrap, all in a shorter space of time than I 
ever saw a similar operation performed before or 
since. The aasvogels did not get much of a feast 
out of the remains of that hunt. No, no! the 
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Kaffir loves the flesh of quagga too well to share 
it with the vulture. It is his “roast beef and 
plum-pudding” all in one. No flesh, according 
to Kaffir palates, compares with that of the 
quagga. 

I congratulated the young Kaffir sportsman, 
who had “run into” and killed his game so clev- 
erly. “ Awyah, inkosé,” he replied; “hyniah 
mooi cao caoloo ;” “ Yes, chief (or master) ; very 
good fun ;” and he grinned from ear to ear with 
delight, showing a set of white, regular teeth, 
that for beauty might well have raised the envy 
of a modern Saratoga belle or “exquisite,” but 
which, I apprehend, were, from the Kaffir point 
of view, a source of considerable satisfaction of 
quite an opposite character. At the feast — 
doubtless held at his kraal that same night — that 
good set of teeth did, no doubt, ample and very 
pleasant service, to their owner’s entire satisfac- 
tion. 

As I turned to leave the spot, well satisfied 
with my first initiation into the Kaffir method of 
hunting quagga, I determined to try my own 
luck, romething after the same fashion, at a troop 
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bush; when, rushing out of my place of conceal- 
ment, and putting Charlie to his best speed, I cut 
them off from their goal; and as they wheeled 
round again (Gert still pressing them forward 
from the rear), a fine chance for a shot offered. [ 
fired without dismounting, and hit a quagga hard, 
but not effectually; for no sooner had it bit the 
dust, from the effects of the bullet, than up it 
scrambled again, and followed the others with 
marvelous speed, just as though it had received 
no injury at all. It had almost rejoined its com- 
panions, when the contents of my left hand barrel 
gave it the “ coup de grace.” 

My surprise at seeing a quagga foal leave the 
herd, as its dam fell the second time, and come 
to the spot where it lay, may be easier imagined 
than described. As I drew near, the little crea- 
ture, anxious to remain, and yet afraid to do so, 
turned and galloped a little way back, calling 
with its whinnying neigh all the time. Then it 
stopped, turned round again, and came forward; 
but only to retreat once more. As Gert ap- 
proached on Nicolo, he saw how matters stood; 
and when the foal called again, he at once imi- 
tated the response of the dam. 








Upon hearing this, the foal stood 
still. With extended neck and 
inquiring gaze, it looked at us 
from about fifty yards off. The 
herd of quaggas were by this 
time miles away, and all chance 
of the foal starting after them 
was gone. Gert walked his horse 
slowly and quietly towards the 
voungster, neighing, or rather 
imitating that peculiar noise 
which the equine race utter 
when calling their young. Then 
he turned his horse round, and 
brought him as slowly back from 
the spot where the old quagga 
lay. The foal, attracted by 
Gert’s call, followed the horse, 








which, by the aid of my field-glass, I espied far 


in the distance. I directed Gert to make a long 
circuit with Nicolo, and so get behind them; and 
then told him to drive them, if possible, towards 
a line of country which I pointed out, and where 
I took my stand, at the head of one of the kloofs 
leading to the hills. I had not waited very long, 
when a distant dust told me, as it drew nearer, 
that Gert had succeeded in his mission. On the 
troop of quaggas came, pointing for a range of 
hills beyond the place where I remained in am- 


very cautiously and hesitatingly 
at first, but aftewards with more confidence. I 
then took Gert’s place, and acted as he had done ; 
and whether or not the foal was attracted by 
Charlie’s color (gray), as being more like that 
of its own dam than Nicolo’s, or from what rea- 
son I can’t say, but certain it is that he followed 
Charlie quietly and contentedly, albeit with cau- 
tious steps, a little way behind. 
As I turned in my saddle to look back at the 
spot where the old quagga lay, I saw a flight of 
aasvogels hovering over it, some already perched 
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upon the carcass, busy in tearing out the eyes 
and tongue, which, in all cases, seem to be the 
first delicate morsels coveted by these rapacious 
vultures. Charlie, quite proud at having a juve- 
nile follower, added his own neigh, now and then, 
to my call. In this way the quagga’s foal fol- 
lowed, quite unsuspicious of where it was being 
led, and by whom. In due time we arrived safely 
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at our camp, where, I need hardly add, the foal 
was well and kindly cared for, and became quite 
a pet. A few days afterwards it might be seen 
patiently waiting for the cow to be milked by the 
Hottentot boy, when it would run forward and 
eagerly drink up the milk out of a tin dish, just 
as if it had never known anything other than civ- 
ilized life. 





HOP, SKIP, AND JUMP: A QUEER TRIO PERSONIFIED. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


: a 


0! Hop is a sailor used up in the war, 
With a single good leg to stand on; 
And a face as dingy almost as the tar 
He was wont to rest his hand on; 
And he grumbles strange oaths in his hairy 
throat 
Whenever he sees a fair vessel afloat, — 
Especially one with those staring round eyes 
(Port-holes you know) 
Whence the hot shot flies 
At a quaking foe ; 
For then his anger, it fizzles up 
(Like the sputtering foam in a lager-beer cup), 
And he hoarsely cries, — 
“May witches fly off with that fellow by whom 
I'm reduced to the cruel, contemptible doom 
Of tottering all day, 
In an imbecile way, 
"Twixt a single good leg 
And this base wooden peg, 
Far, far from the spumes 
Of the gay ocean-spray ! 
So, seize him, and scorch him, and fry him, I 
say 7 
II. 


But Skrp is a mincing lady fine ; 
She never was seen to breakfast or dine ; 
And how she lives, none knoweth ; 
Her waist is so very slender and thin, 
You fear it must snap, and topple in, 
At the first slight wind that bloweth. 


hha friendly fashion, each to each ; 
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And her cheek is the hue of a delicate peach 
(That never a shade can vary) ; 
“ Perpetual motion” she’s sometimes called, 
And really, truly one feels appalled 
To view her galvanized skipping, 
Her dancing, wriggling, whipping 
Of one skirt in, and one skirt out, — 
Her general manner of going about, 
Which lies, I ween, 
Half pitched between 
The twittering, fussy, old-maidish way 
Of the restless Jay, 
And the airs of a sprightly Canary! 


Ill. 


Jump is a long-limbed sturdy boy, 

With such strong muscles to back him, 
That I hardly could wish the creature joy 
Who should ever dare to attack him; 

A four-foot fence he clears in a minute ; 
And if you bet from the cottage eave 
(And a very tall cottage it is in sooth), 
With your leave, or without your leave, 
That he cannot jump 
With a dauntless thump, 
And a thundering bump, — 
Be sure that he'll quickly win it ! 
And, to whisper the truth, — the fearful 
truth, — 
I believe if whale or dragon, 
The one on sea, and t’other on land, 
(The biggest that either could brag on), 
Came floating, or crawling nigh, 
That this marvelous boy, 
With a ringing cry 
Of fierce, exuberant, reckless joy, — 
Would, just for the fun of it, 
Make a swift run of it 
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Right down the jaws of whichever dread vermin Don’t endeavor to pump 
The turn of a chance or a thought should deter- My dry faucies again ; 
mine ! Tis enough I’ve made plain 
Iv. As Tommy’s big nose 
Looming red o’er the snows, 


So here my song ends, Those impalpable Ideas of Hop, Skip, anp 
And ye, charming young friends ! Jump! 





MAPLE SUGAR. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


See the Frontispiece by H. W. Herrick. 


THE TREE THE MAKER OF IT, NoT THE man. 1 the little pores, cells, and spiral ducts and 
channels of the wood and of the leaves such an 
THe making of maple sugar is one of the infinite number of different compounds, out of 
most mysterious and astonishing processes of Na- these three simple elements, is a wonderful mys- 
ture or Art, — more mysterious and astonishing, tery. 
I think, than any process in art,— and only tobe = At any rate they do it; each plant, and shrub, 
equaled, as a subject of wonder, by some similar, or tree, manufacturing an article of its own kind. 
or at least analogous, processes in Nature. The pine produces a resin, the fir a balsam, the 


By the making of the sugar, however, I do cherry a gum, and the maple a sugar. I say a 
not at all refer to the part which man performs sugar, for there are many different kinds of this 


in the operation. There is nothing mysterious substance, each plant or tree which forms a su- 
or surprising in that. But then man does not gar making one a little different from the rest. 
make the sugar at all, — though he calls it mak- All these substances are produced mainly from 
ing it. The tree makes the sugar. As the tree the same elements. As they are developed in 
makes it, it is dissolved in a large quantity of the organs of the plants, they are dissolved in a 
water. All that we can do is to draw the sweet- great quantity of water, so that their strength is 
ened water out of the tree, and then separate the very much diluted. The solution thus formed is 
sugar from it by evaporating the water. We the sap which flows up and down the stems of 


call this making the sugar, which is a ridiculously the trees and plants, at certain seasons. 
false pretension on our part. 


GREAT VARIETY AND DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS. 


MYSTERY OF THE PROCESS. It is surprising what a number and variety of 


We not only do not and cannot make the saps are formed by different plants, which, though 
sugar ourselves, but we cannot find out how the they are all produced from the same materials 
tree makes it. We know the materials out of drawn from the atmosphere and from the soil, 
which it is made. They are chiefly the sub- and only combined in different proportions, and 
stances called oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. with some slight variations in the constituents, 
But then almost all substances produced by are yet extremely different in their characteris- 
plants, and by vegetation of all kinds, are tics and their properties. In the sorrel the sub- 
formed of these same elements, as are also a stance produced is sour, in wormwood it is bit- 
great many of those produced in the animal ter. In some, the substance acts as nutriment; 
system. The woody parts of herbs and trees, in others, as a medicine ; in others still, as a poi- 
the solid portion of leaves, flowers, and fruits,— son. All varieties of color, too, are developed 
resins, oils, and gums,—all are formed of oxy- in these products, by means of which the woody 
gen, hydrogen, an carbon. The different kinds portions of the plant which forms them are dyed 
of plants draw the elements themselves out of of many different hues. In the rosewood-tree 
the soil, and out of the atmosphere; but by the color manufactured is a rich brown; in the 
what secret mechanism they contrive to fabricate, ebony-tree, it is black; in the saffron, yellow. If 
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these various saps were collected, and the water 
from each evaporated, so as to separate the sub- 
stances which give them their peculiar character- 
istics, and present them in a solid form, they 
would all prove to be substantially composed of 
the three elements, oxygen, hydrogen, and car- 
bon. 


FLOW OF THE SAP. 


There is another thing very curious in re- 
spect to the maple-tree, besides its power of man- 
ufacturing sugar, and dissolving it in water, to 
form its sap ; or, rather, probably, of manufactur- 
ing it im the water, already dissolved, and that 
is a very remarkable peculiarity in its habits, 
which enables us to get the sap out. In the 
cane-plant, which grows in the West Indies, and 
from which so much sugar is obtained, the sub- 
stance of the stem is so soft that it can be 
ground, and then crushed between heavy roll- 
ers, and the juice expressed in that way. This 
would obviously be impracticable in the case of 
a hard and solid tree like the maple. And were 
it not for one extraordinary peculiarity in such 
trees, in respect to the movement of the sap, it 
would be difficult to conceive how the sugar could 
be obtained from any tree containing it, after it 
was made. The peculiarity is this, — that for 
some mysterious reason or other, at a certain sea- 
son of the year, while the snow is still upon the 
ground, and frosty nights are followed by sunny 
and melting days, the sap in all the little chan- 
nels of the tree sets itself in motion, and flows 
through the vessels that extend up and down 
the tree, — very slowly indeed, but sufficiently to 
cause it to ooze out in drops, and sometimes al- 
most in a little stream, when a hole is bored into 
the tree. 

Why it is that the sap will only flow in this 
way after a frosty night, followed by a thawing 
day, is a mystery ; yet so it is; and this makes 
it necessary that the work of procuring sugar 
from the maple-tree should be done in the early 
spring, before the snow is off the ground. 


AN ADVANTAGE AND A DISADVANTAGE. 


There is an advantage and a disadvantage for 


the farmers in this. The advantage is that this 
season of the early spring is quite a leisure time 
on the farm, — there being very little other work 
besides sugar making, as it is called, that can be 
done then. The disadvantage is that the snow 
Which, in all the sugar-maple countries, is usually 
quite deep at that season of the year, forms 
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sometimes quite an impediment to the prosecu- 
tion of the work. Early in the morning, after a 
frosty night, the snow is usually quite hard, hav- 
ing become consolidated through the whole mass, 
even if it is several feet deep. It becomes so 
solid, in fact, that teams of oxen, as well as men, 
can walk over it, and then it is very easy to col- 
lect the sap from the trees, however scattered 
they may be. But after the sun has been shin- 
ing a little while, the snow becomes softened, so 
that not even men can walk upon it without 
sinking in, and then the collecting of the sap be- 
comes more difficult. Of course they cannot 
make a road to every tree. The best that they 
can do is to make roads here and there through 
the woods, where the principal lines of commu- 
nication lie, and then to bring the sap in buck- 
ets from the trees to the roads. Here they pour 
it into barrels or tubs placed upon a sled, to be 
thence drawn by oxen along the road, to the 
place where the kettle is set for boiling it down. 
When the snow is very soft, the men have to 
wear snow-shoes to bear them up upon it, in 
passing from the trees scattered through the for- 
est, to the roads. 

The page engraving which is the frontispiece 
of this number of the “ Riverside” represents the 
scene presented at the “sugar-bush,” as they call 
it, — that is, the encampment in the woods where 
the sap is boiled, — while the work is going on. 
In the centre of the view is a cauldron, sus- 
pended by a chain over a fire built upon the 
ground. On the left we see a man coming to 
pour more sap into the cauldron, to supply the 
place of the water which has been evaporated 
from that which was put in before. For, as fast 
as the water from one portion of sap is evapo- 
rated, a fresh supply must be put in, so as to 
keep the kettle always nearly full. 

The sugar itself does not evaporate, only the 
water in which it was dissolved ; so that while all 
the water that goes into the kettle or cauldron, 
through the successive additions of sap that are 
made to it, rises in vapor into the air, the* sugar 
all remains, and becomes more and more con- 
centrated, until the liquid forms a thick syrup, of 
the consistency of honey or molasses. 

Behind the cauldron, a little to the right, a man 
is seen, skimming off the scum which is brought 
to the surface by the ebullition. This scum con- 
sists of various impurities, and must be taken oft 
and thrown away. 

In the distance, on the right, is seen a man 
coming from the woods with an ox-sled, and 
bringing upon it barrels filled with fresh sap. 
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TASTING THE SYRUP. 


In the foreground, on the left, we see some 
children helping themselves with spoons to the 
syrup, which, I suppose, by this time has become 
quite thick and rich. The sap, as it comes from 
the tree, is so thin and watery, that the sweetness 
in it is sometimes scarcely perceptible to the 
taste. When it has stood for some time, how- 
ever, in the bucket or pail in which it has been 
caught, especially if a warm sun has been shin- 
ing upon it. so much of the water evaporates as 
to make what remains sweet enough to become a 
very agreeable drink, and boys roaming about 
the woods at such times, often find it in this 
state, and drink it. They like much better, how- 
ever, to go to the camp, where the people are 
boiling the sap, and eat the syrup by means of a 
saucer and a spoon. The saucer is necessary to 
cool it in, for, of course, as it comes from the 
cauldron, it is scalding hot. 

The dog looks up wistfully at the boy, as if he 
would like to receive a share. 


SNOW-SHOES. 


Near the children are a pair of snow-shoes, 
such as are worn by the farmers’ boys in going 
around to the different trees in the “ orchard,” as 
they call it,— that is, the forest of maple-trees, 
— when the snow is soft. These snow - shoes 
prevent the wearer from sinking into the snow, 
by spreading over a greater breadth of it, and so 
distributing the weight of the person over a 
wider surface. They are made of a kind of bas- 
ket-work, so ¢hat they may be very light. They 
are, however, very inconvenient to walk upon 
until one gets accustomed to them, and even 
then it is but an awkward kind of walking, at 
the best. The foot is attached to the snow-shoe 
only at the forward part, so that it is only that 
part which is raised when the foot is lifted from 
the ground in walking, while the hinder part 
is dragged along upon the snow. This makes it 
a somewhat embarrassing business to walk in 
them, especially to new beginners. But it is 
much better than sinking down two or three 
feet in damp and heavy snow at every step. 

We observe that the snow-shoes are of a pe- 
culiar form, tapering to a point behind. This 
form is necessary to prevent the two shoes from 
interfering with each other in stepping; that is, 
to enable the walker, when he puts his foot for- 
ward, to place it down upon the snow without 
lapping over the other shoe in any part. For if it 
should lap over the other shoe, it would prevent 
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the other shoe from being lifted to take the next 
step. This effect, of enabling the shoes to go 
clear of each other, is accomplished by having 
them made narrow behind, while they are broad 
before. Thus, in stepping, the narrow part of 
one comes opposite the broad part of the other, 
and so they do not interfere. 

I believe it was from the Indians that the 
white people of this country first learned to 
make snow-shoes. The Indians hecame quite 
skillful in the use of them. They used to make 
long journeys on snow-shoes, in tending their 
traps, in hunting, or in moving from place to 
place. 

FUEL FOR THE FIRE. 


On the right of the engraving, in the fore- 
ground, is a bucket, with the sap dropping into 
it from a tree. Near by is an axe used for 
splitting up the wood for the fire. Of course the 
procuring of wood enough to keep up hot fires 
under the boilers all the time necessary for boil- 
ing down the sap, makes a large part of the work 
required in the operation. Men haul the wood 
from the nearest place in the forest, where they 
can procure a good supply of the right kind. 
They generally haul it in large logs, and cut and 
split it at the fire. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE WORK. 


There is a good deal of hard work to be done 
in making maple sugar, but it is pleasant work 
after all, and the farmers’ boys and young men 
are always very glad when the time comes for 
beginning. It is very picturesque and pleasant 
in the woods at that season. Nor is it usually 
at.all cold. At that period of the year the sun 
is quite high, and however blustering a March 
day may be ir the open ground, it is always calm 
in the woods, on account of the shelter afforded 
by the trees. 

Then early in the morning, while the crust is — 
still hard, it is charming to be able to walk about 
anywhere on a smooth and firm footing, three or 
four feet above the surface of the ground, with 
all the stumps, roots, brooks, ditches, bogs, and 
quagmires, buried out of sight; especially if you 
come to places where you remember having had 
infinite difficulty in scrambling over and through 
these obstacles during the preceding summer. 


AROUND THE FIRE. 


Then it is pleasant to get back from these ex- 
cursions to the fire again, with a load of sap for 
the kettle, or of wood to replenish the pile of 


. 
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fuel. There is generally, even in the least pre- 
tentious encampments, a booth \built over the 
boiler, with smooth logs near it for seats, and 
other accommodations for receiving visitors; for 
the sugar-bush, while it is in operation, is a great 
place of resort for the boys and girls, and the 
young men and young women of the neighbor- 
hood. Sometimes these young people make up 
a party to sit up together and watch the boiling 
all night ; for it is plain that the business must 
be attended to night and day. Somebody must 
be at hand all the time to keep up the fire, and 
watch the sap that it does not boil over, and re- 
plenish the boiler as fast as the water boils away. 
Of course the collecting of sap and the hauling 
of wood, is intermitted during the night. The 
party on duty have only to attend to the fire, to 
watch the boiling, and then, a little after midnight, 
to spread their supper, brought with them in a 
basket, and roast their apples, and talk and tell 
stories, to while away the time. 

They generally have, too, a subordinate boiling 
on their own private account, in a small kettle 
placed at the margin of the fire, for making 
candy from a portion of the syrup dipped out of 
the great cauldron above. 


OLD MODES AND NEW. 

The scene pictured in the engraving repre- 
sents a somewhat primitive style of conducting 
the operation, as it was practiced by the first set- 
tlers in early times; or as it is managed in re- 
mote places and on a small scale, at the present 
day. Great improvements have been made with- 
in a few years, which, while they are attended 
with great advantages in respect to the actual 
production of sugar, still take away a great deal 
from the picturesqueness of the operations. In 
old times, the farmer, in tapping his tree, cut a 
notch in the side of it with his axe, and then 
drove in a flat piece of wood to intercept the sap, 
and conduct it to the wooden trough, placed, in 
lieu of a bucket, below. Now, the holes are 
bored nicely with an auger or a bit, and sloping 
grooves are formed on each side above, to guide 
the sap down into it; and a aeat spile, formed of 
metal, conveys the sap to a tin or zinc pail, made 
expressly for the purpose. Then, the sugar- 
house was a mere booth or hut, made of the 
boughs of trees ; now, it is a permanent building, 
constructed of wood or brick, with a shed for 
the wood appertaining to it, and convenient ap- 
proaches on every side. Then, the utensils used 
for boilers were the family kettles, of all shapes 
and sizes, and were suspended over the fire by ox 
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chains hung from a beam supported by crotched 
sticks ; now, the boiling is done in large evapo- 
rating pans set in masonry, with a regular fur- 
nace below, and with pipes and conduits for 
conveying the sap and the syrup wherever it is 
required. By means of these and similar im- 
provements, the process has been so much facili- 
tated, and the productiveness of it so much in- 
creased, that from very small beginnings the man- 
ufacture has become so great that the annual 
product of maple sugar in the United States is 
now about forty millions of pounds. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

How small the beginnings were, as made by 
the early settlers, is shown by the fact, related to 
me by the daughter of one of them, — one who, 
seventy or eighty years ago, commenced his farm 
in the midst of the forests of Maine, remote from 
any human habitation,—- that when the sugar 
making time came in the spring, and her father 
had called into requisition the few larger utensils 
which the household contained, for boiling out-of- 
doors, and the sup still came faster from the trees 
growing around the cabin than could be disposed 
of by these means, her mother undertook to dis- 
pose of some of the surplus by means of the frying- 
pan and the kitchen fire. To keep the pan level 
and steady, when full of sap, she rested it upon 
two logs with a space left open between them for 
the fire, and she supported the handle upon the 
back of a kitchen chair. While going to and 
fro, engaged in her other household duties, she 
took care to keep up a gentle fire under her di- 
minutive boiler, and to supply fresh sap from time 
to time as the water boiled away. The product 
of the frying-pan was nine pounds of good dry 
maple sugar, to add to the family stores. 

The only alternative to these and similar rude 
methods of procuring sugar from the sap of the 
maple, in the early days of many of the New 
England settlers, was the travelling from thirty 
to fifty miles through the woods, without a road, 
to reach some town where there was a store- 
keeper in communication more or less direct with 
the West Indies. 


SUGARING OFF. 


It is found in practice most convenient to di- 
vide the process of boiling down the sap into 
two separate operations. The reason is that be- 
fore the last stage of the process is reached, it is 
necessary to interrupt the boiling in order to 
strain and otherwise purify the syrup, before the 
final crystallization of the sugar is allowed to 
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take place. This final crystallization of the 
sugar from the thick syrup, is called “ sugaring 
off.” 

On account of the necessity of thus straining 
and purifying the syrup, it is customary to boil 
down one portion of sap to a certain degree of con- 
centration, and then to take it off and set it aside, 
to be strained and prepared for the sugaring off ; 
and the same with a second and a third portion, 
until a sufficient supply is obtained. ‘These por- 
tions, when thus prepared, are then returned to 
the boiler, to undergo the final operation, which 
consists of another caretul boiling, to be con- 
tinued until the syrup is of the right consistency 
for the crystallization of the sugar. It is, of 
course, during this last stage of the work that 
friends and visitors like best to come to the camp. 
The whole company, at such times, gather around 
the boiler, with spoons and saucers in their hands, 
by means of which they dip out specimens of the 
thick syrup, and cool it in the snow, in order to 
ascertain whether it is at the right stage of ad- 
vancement to be ladled out, or drawn off from 
the boiler and set away to cool and crystallize. 
When thus set away, it is placed in vessels with 
openings in the bottom, through which the mo- 
lasses — which consists of a certain portion which 
will not crystallize — can be drained off, leaving 
the sugar comparatively dry. 


* MAKING CANDY. 


If, instead of being taken off at the time when 
it is in the best condition for crystallization, the 
boiling is continued until nearly ali the water is 
evaporated, and the syrup, then become extremely 
thick, is drawn out and worked by hand, it be- 
comes candy. Some of the farmers manufacture 
their whole product into candy. 


CARAMEL. 


Sugar that is raised to a heat considerably 
above that of boiling water, but not sufficiently 
high to burn it, that is, to char it, becomes 
changed in its character, and is transformed into 


caramel. Caramel has a peculiar but very agree- 
able taste — different from that of either sugar 
or candy, and various kinds of bonbons are made 
of it by confectioners. The change which is thus 
produced consists, it is said by the chemists, in 
its giving up a portion of its oxygen. 


REAL BURNING. 


If the heat is raised still more, especially to- 
ward the latter stages of the process, some por- 
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tion of saccharine substance in the syrup is 
burned, in the shict sense of the term ; that is, it 
becomes charred. This burning takes place of 
course in a pu:tion of the syrup which comes in 
contact with some specially hot part of the ket- 
tle. The reason why this accident is more likely 
to occur toward the end of the boiling is, because 
then the syrup has become so thick that the 
heated portions cannot move away so readily 
from the hot places in the iron. Whereas, at the 
commencement, the sap is as liquid as water; and 
the circulation of the currents in it is so brisk, 
that no portion of it remains long enough in con- 
tact with the bottom of the boiler for the heat to 
take effect upon it. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CANDY'S GETTING BURNED. 


Boys and girls, in making molasses candy, are 
often disappointed in the result, by finding the 
candy burnt and bitter. This mischief is almost 
always done toward the end of the boiling. The 
fire may be quite hot at first, without any danger ; 
but it should be made more and more moderate 
as the molasses grows thicker, and it should then 
be constantly stirred. The reason why stirring 
it prevents its burning is, that it keeps up a 
constant circulation throughout the mass, and pre- 
vents any portion of it remaining long in contact 
with the iron, where it has chanced to get too 
hot. 


IMITATING THE PROCESS, ON A SMALL SCALE. 


Boys and girls sometimes imitate the process 
of boiling down sap and procuring the sugar from 
it in a solid granulated form, on a small scale. 
Where maple-trees grow near their houses, they 
obtain their sap by tapping the trees. Some- 
times, in a village where maple-trees have been 
planted along the sidewalk, you will see a whole 
row of them tapped and plugged, and a tin pail, 
or some similar utensil, hanging from each plug, 
to catch the sap. Indeed, the mistress of the 
family often catches the sap from the trees near 
the house, and uses it instead of water, to make 
coffee with, and for other such purposes. This 
helps to save sugar, for coffee made with sap is 
already sweetened when it comes upon the table. 


MAKING MAPLE SUGAR FOR PLAY. 


When the boys have no trees to give them 
sap, they sometimes make sap for play, by dis- 
solving a pound or two of maple sugar from the 
market in a quantity of water. They then make 
their sugar camp in the garden, or in some grove 
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near by, and boil their artificial sap down again, 
in a kettle suspended over a tire by means of a 
chain, or even a rope, and three short poles 
spread apart at the bottom so as to bestride the 
fire, and united at the top over it. After the 
syrup is boiled sufficiently to granulate when cool, 
they take it off and pour it into scme vessel hav- 
ing an opening or openings below like a tunnel, 
or a colander, with a coarse but clean cloth at the 
bottom. The sugar crystallizes then as the 
syrup cools, and the molasses flows out below. 
In this way, it is true, they only recover the 
original sugar which they bought in the market, 
so that there is no real gain. 
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They can, if they choose, continue the opera- 
tion longer, and make their syrup into candy, — 
though I think that, as a matter of fact, such a 
party as this usually eat up the whole of the 
thickening syrup in trying it, by means of their 
saucers and spoons, before the process comes to a 
termination in either way, — so that they get nei- 
ther sugar nor candy. They have the whole, 
however, in the form of very rich and sweet 
syrup, which is, perhaps, just as well. 

Indeed, I think it is better; for if they at- 
tempt to carry the process through to its proper 
consummation, they are pretty sure to burn the 
product more or less, before they get to the end. 





A DAY IN MARCH. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL. 


Ir was a pleasant morning, and Aunt Gitty 
stood in the door listening to the robins, when Ida 
and Lolo came frisking round the corner of the 
house, — Lolo shouting, “ Here we come!” 

“ Yes,” chimed in Ida, “here come the little 


old grandmothers. That’s what papa says we 


“ And we’ve got our piece-work,” cried Lolo, 
“and are going to stay all day.” 

They ran to tell grandma and Aunt Dorcas, 
and then followed Aunt Gitty up-stairs to her 
room. To keep them busy while she was writing 
a letter, she gave them some gay bits of cloth to 
cut up for their “ piece-work,” and they were soon 
so happy and engaged that she had her writing 
all to herself, but she was conscious of a buzzing 
and humming all the while; and was called on 
more than once to admire the squares and trian- 
gles they were cutting out. By and by they be- 
gan to sing scraps of songs which their mamma 
had taught them, and then went on to chant in- 
ventions of their own. “O it’s coming summer,” 
sang Ida, “ the robbings fly into the trees.” 

Lolo joined in with, “ And the jay-birds let out 
their wirigs and fly over into the six-acre lot 
where the strawberries used to be, and Charlie 
and the baby go out in the stoop as soon as they 
eat their breakfast.” 

Then Ida piped up, “ But the snow-banks are 
all around, and the grass isn’t green, and there 
are no apples in the trees.” 

By and by Ida’s thread got a knot in it, and 
she stopped singing and said, “ Plague take it!” 


“Why! why!” exclaimed Lolo, “that isn’t 
pretty: you ought to not to say it.” 

Just then somebody came in down-stairs, with 
a shuffling step, and Ida ran to peep and see 
who it was. “ He’s black,” said Ida. 

“Q goody! goody!” cried Lolo; “it’s the 
mender-man. Now we will see him mend the 
pans.” 

Then both ran down-stairs as fast as they 
could go, and Aunt Gitty followed them. But 
it was not the “mender-man.” It was Uncle 
Silas, who came to ask “Mr. Ben” to give him - 
some strings for his fiddle, which was in a sad 
state, with a hank of horse-hair serving for one 
string, while the others were so frayed and worn 
that they were good for nothing. 

“Only think, Mr. Ben,” he said, “Thompson 
asks tew shillin’ for a string! Why, I can’t afford 
it! Sha’n’t have no money till the York folks 
come: they make up pusses for me — gin me as 
much as a dollar sometimes, jes’ to hear me play ! 
Sometimes they give me money when I don’t 
play, jes’ for seein’ of me.” Here he burst into 
a droll, cackling laugh. 

When “ Mr. Ben” had the fiddle strung, and 
it was being tuned, Lolo imitated the sound. “ It 
says,” she whispered, “broom, broom; potato, 
potato, potato.” 

Then she got behind “Mr. Ben” and pulled 
one of his long, pointed moustaches to call his at- 
tention, and said, “ Now, tell Mr. Saulus to play.” 

“Mr. Saulus” heard her, and chuckled as he 
hugged up his fiddle, and began to draw a sound 
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from it like a swarm of sleepy bumble-bees. So 
it was not so strange when Lolo, looking closely 
at the fiddle, whispered to Aunt Gitty, “I know 
where the noise comes from: it comes out of 
those bumble-bee holes.” 

The two children enjoyed the playing so much 
that when Uncle Silas rolled his fiddle in an old 
shawl, and getting up stiffly, said he must go on to 
the next house, they ran for their hoods and 
sacks, because they knew the next house was 
their own, and they were in such a hurry to get 
there first and tell what was coming that they 
scampered off without saying “ good-by ” to any- 
body. But they came back in a short time, lead- 
ing fat little Charlie. 

“Q grandma,” cried Lolo, “you ought to 
sawn Charlie and the baby dance when Mr. Saulus 
played. They jumped and jumped — but Charlie 
can sing ‘ Rose of Alabama’ now — he sings it 
so funny: don’t you, Charlie?” 
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“ Ye-ah,” said Charlie. 

But he had forgotten it, so Aunt Dorcas called 
him up to her and said, “ Now, Charlie, sing as I 
do: ‘O brown Rosy!’ 

Charlie put his little fat hands on her lap, and, 
looking up in her face, sang it exactly as she did. 
The next line, “The Rose of Alabama,” was so 
hard that he could only say,“ The rosy grandma 
— posy,” with a comical little squeal, that was 
musical if it was not like the tune. Then every- 
body laughed ; but when he came to the last line, 
and Aunt Dorcas said “ Alabama” very plainly, 
he sang, “The rosy Ala-grandma,” and nodding 
hard, he added, “ posy,” — he could not do with- 
out the “ grandma” or the “ posy.” Then there 
was more laughing than ever, and Charlie was 
highly elated to think he had amused them so 
much. Aunt Dorcas gave him a lump of sugar, 
and he sat down soberly in a corner and ate it. 
By and by he saw that Lolo had a pencil and was 



































Lolo’s Picture of Uncle Silas fiddling. 


drawing. He jumped up and ran whining to 
Aunt Dorcas. 

“TI want whencil.” 

“O, what a scowl!” cried Aunt Dorcas. 
“Smooth out your face and you shall have one.” 

Charlie put up his hands, and rubbed his face 
and the top of his head all over with perfect hon- 
esty ; and then took his pencil and paper and be- 
gan to make endless dots and scratches. 

“TI don’t believe he can make a picture,” said 
Aunt Dorcas. 

“Yes he can,” said Lolo. “I’ve seen him 
make a boat ; but maybe he didn’t mean to.” 


Soon Charlie’s papa came and took him home; 
but the little girls stayed, and after dinner went 
out to see Lucky tap a maple-tree on the hill-side 
behind the house. 

When he had bored a hole and put in a “spile,” 
the sap dropped fast into the tin pan that was 
ready for it; but nobody could tell how much it 
ran that day, for it was emptied so often into the 
children’s little cups that it never had more than 
@ pint in it at a time. 

Tt was a wonderful “sap day.” All round on 
the sides of the valley, blue smoke went up from 
the neighbors’ “sap-works ;” and towards night 
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Aunt Gitty sallied out with Ida and Lole for a 
walk in the warm, hazy sunshine. There was no 
place so pretty as the Pine Cobble, so they went 
there. It is a low hill, with the highway over- 
hung with butternuts and beeches, sweeping half 
round it, while the river winds below. On its 
southern side, a rocky ledge commands a lovely 
view of the upper valley, with the great moun- 
tains around it, rising dark and high near at hand, 
but sloping off, and fading into soft shades of 
purple and blue in the distance. At the top of 
this ledge is a large, round kettle or pot-hole worn 
by the water in ages past, and Lolo was eager to 
climb the ledge, “ to see the polly- 
wogs” in it. So they went up 
one side, which sloped with here 
a mossy stair and there a broad 
shelf, till they reached the top 
where “the Kettle” lay, full of 
water, in the smooth, dry rock, 
like a great, flashing eye. There 
were no pollywogs in the sunlit 
water, though Ida and Lolo put 
in sticks and invited them to 
“take a seat.” Still they did not 
come, and Aunt Gitty said it was 
too early for them. 

Then they went to the “lean- 
over tree,” on the side of the hill, 
with a spout in its bent trunk and 
half a panful of bright sap un- 
der it. Just below Aunt Gitty 
showed them a bed of partridge- 
berries, and they picked all they 
could find and put in their pockets 
for Charlie and the baby. 

Meanwhile Aunt Gitty was 
looking about, and soon called, 
“Come, children, see what I have 
found.” They ran to the place, 
and there was a bud of the hepat- 
ica which she had uncovered. 
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and there to find the prettiest, and praising their 
beauty. She remembered the golden-rods and 
asters. “I used to think they were so pretty,” 
she said,—“the blue ones, and O so many, 
many yellow ones!” 

When they were going through the orchard 
the sun was down, and dver Bald Mountain they 
saw the delicate new moon with the evening star. 

“0,” said Lolo, “ see that little star trying to 
catch up with the moon —but it can’t. It is 


ouly a little man, and the moon is a big man. 
When we run towards the moon he backs off, 
don’t he? He runs wight along just as we do. 








The soft, furry thing looked just 
like a wee Maltese kitten; and the little girls 
called it a “ poor, nice little thing.” “It wanted 
to get out and see things just as well as anybody, 
didu’t it?” asked Lolo. 

“We won’t touch it, will we? 
hurt it for anything!” said Ida. 

Soon after, Aunt Gitty found beside a rock 
some long, green, fern leaves, and the little girls 
picked some of them. Lolo said she should make 
& bouquet; and when they were going home 
through the fields, she gathered the dried seed- 
vessels of the weeds and grasses, running here 


We wouldn’t 


He has got big wings, and the little star has little 
wings.” 

When they went into the house, tea was ready ; 
so Ida and Lolo were set up to the table, and ate 
with their bread and butter some new maple 
syrup, which had a delicious and delicate flavor. 
After tea the little girls tried on some dresses 
which Aunt Dorcas had made for them out of 
one of her own and one of Aunt Gitty’s. Lolo 
called them “scratch dresses,” because they were 
plaided; and they both thought them more won- 
derful than real new ones. But when Aunt Dor- 
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cas put some new aprons on: them, with little 
bibs, they were so delighted that they ran into 
every room, and showed them to the whole house- 
hold. Finally Billy, the little dog, was invited to 
see them, and pussy pulled out from under the stove 
and told to take notice, and then Lolo said, “ Now 
let’s show them to Mr. Chair and Mrs. Table.” 

“O yes, and to Mr. Kitchen Stove and Mrs. 
Parlor Stove.” 

When they were again in their old dresses, Ida 
sat down to make herself a new bonnet out of 
old pieces, but Lolo began to draw pictures. 

Soon Lucky came in, and said he meant to 
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write a novel. He got pen, ink, and paper, and 
in about twenty minutes or less brought his 
novel to Aunt Dorcas all finished. Here is a 
faithful copy : — 


“The Gay Girl with the Curls on the Back of 
her Head. f 
“She wore a silk dress, and was sweet as a 
rose. There was a fellow came to court her. 
She ran away with him. 
“The End.” 


Meanwhile Lolo had made half a dozen pic- 
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Lolo’s Picture of the House in which very Rich Folks lived. 


tures, for she only needed five minutes at the 
longest to make one. Among them was a big 
house, in which “very rich folks lived. They 
had one hundred thousand horses and one hun- 
dred thousand cows, and they kept them all in 
the yard and let them canter around.” Then Ida 
showed her sun-bonnet. She had cut a little 
round piece for a crown, and puckered a wide 
strip around it, and basted an old ruffle along the 
front, and it fitted smoothly all over her head. 
Grandma said it was very well indeed for a little 
girl who had not learned yet to use her thimble. 


After Lucky had signed his name to his novel 
with large ornamental letters, adorned with pipe- 
smoking heads, he sat down by Aunt Dorcas, and 
told her what he had seen, coming from school — 

“A great, mean man whipping his poor, lean 
horses, and he had such a big load they could 
hardly stir it. Only mean men would do so,” he 
added: “and I wish I was President; J’d put a 
law on them that they shouldn’t whip their horses 
only with a bag stuffed with feathers.” 

By this time Lolo was sleepy, so Lucky got 
the lantern and they all went home. 





RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS OF FREDRIKA BREMER 
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In very early youth I indulged in dreams of 
authorship; in which, indeed, were not mingled 
hopes of distinction, or any particularly defined 
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anxiety te be famous; but imaginings of the in- 
tense pleasure it would afford me to transfer to 
paper the beautiful impressions and conceptions 
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that I felt growing up in my soul; to be able so 
to evolve them, that as they arose I might catch 
and enchain them for my own future entertainment, 
and perhaps for the entertainment and amuse- 
ment of others less sensitive, or who were not 
permitted to look at surroundings through the 
rose-colored glasses with which kind Nature had 
so generously furnished me. 

But sadly were these happy visions paled and 
shadowed, when, upon some grave, abstract sub- 
ject, I was required once a week to attempt an 
exercise in English composition, for my father, 
my governess, or my tutors. Sometimes I would 
bravely break through the rules of restraint, and 
find myself inditing verses, — often acrostical and 
satirical, as the humor might direct, and most 
frequently to teachers and school-fellows. 

But in this disposition — which too frequently 
engenders unamiability and contempt of the feel- 
ings of others —I was by no means encouraged, 
and my freakish muse was condemned to silence. 
I was taught to think it an illicit use of time, 
which precious article could, and should be de- 
voted to much more useful purposes, and there- 
fore my pen was employed in evoking ideas upon 
“ Industry,” “ Education,” “Hope,” “ Content- 
ment,” “ Charity ;” or “ Night,” or “ Morning,” 
or “The Seasons,” etc; or in drafting “Letters 
of Business,” as if I need ever calculate upon its 
exactions. These tasks, though heavy and irk- 
some, were not hateful. I consoled myself by 
thinking that sooner or later, valuable reflections 
upon these subjects would arise in my mind, and 
something might drop from my pen that would 
not be despised. 

How I loved the writings of Fredrika Bre- 
mer! My highest ambition was to be like her, — 
to be endowed with a spirit as kind, and genial, 
and good, and lovable. In my childish fancy, I 
had enrobed her in a personnel the most beauti- 
ful! How could she be otherwise, and write 
those delightful records of the “ H. Family,” and 
that charming “Diary.” Every thought was to 
me a gem, every line a poem, and a reflex of 
the heart and mind of the writer. I almost for- 
got that the Bible describes the human heart as 
a receptacle for all uncleanness, when before me 
one was lying open, filled with so much that was 
goodly and lovely. To be like Fredrika Bre- 
mer, was the climax of my every aspiration, — 
was the end of all womanly perfection. 

My home was near the University of Virginia, 
when, on her tour through the United States, she 
made that institution a visit. I was a child in 
years, very modest and unknown ; and I felt — 
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although I longed to tell her how much pleasure 
she had thrown around my young life — that I 
dared not intrude my insignificant person in her 
illustrious presence. She was the guest of one 
of our professors, and I envied his family the de- 
lights of her society. My heart beat high with 
anxious expectation, when I knew that she was 
expected to be present at the valedictory exer- 
cises of one of our literary societies. My seat 
in the college chapel was an inconspicuous one, 
but I was intensely on the gut vive for my dearly 
loved friend, for such I had learned to regard 
Fredrika Bremer. 

At length there was an unusual bustle near 
the entrance door. The busy young marshals 
rushed frantically up the single aisle, rudely el- 
bowing all aside, and back again; and I could 
perceive they flourished their ribbon-decked ba- 
tons with extraordinary significance. There was 
@ stage whisper, “ Here she comes /” and the pro- 
fessor entered with the dear little old Scandina- 
vian authoress upon his arm ! 

I was all eyes, and had arisen to my feet and 
strained my sight for a gaze upon her. Alas! my 
disappointment was bitter! cruel! Was that she? 
Was that, the queerest looking woman I hdd ever 


seen, the real of the ideal, which had been painted 
in such perfection of beauty upon my youthful 


imagination ? I could not bear the evidence of 
my own senses! If I had been otherwise than 
astonished and mortified, or had given myself 
time to recover from the shock of disappoint- 
ment, I should have laughed at the quaint little 
figure in her quainter costume ; for my mind is 
keenly susceptible to the ridiculous, my venera- 
tion by no means overpowering, and my risibili- 
ties most provokingly refractory. 

It was the last week in June, and, in the cli- 
mate of Middle Virginia, about the hottest por- 
tion of the summer. Miss Bremer was clad in 
heavy black satin, and so oddly fashioned a head- 
dress, that I at once fancied it the “crazy Jane” 
of which I had heard my grandmother speak. 
All of my generalities in physiognomy — those 
intuitive discriminations that will control the men- 
tal estimate, despite all attempts to rule them 
from the realm of science — had been completely 
overthrown, in Miss Bremer’s clumsy and con- 
trarious features. I could see no beauty, no sen- 
timent, no poetry — nothing of the esthetical — 
in those dull, heavy gray eyes; in that monstrous, 
misshapen nose ; in that wide, uncomely mouth ; 
nor even in the lofty and full, but unsymmetrical 
forehead. All were wrong. Even expression was 
wanting. I was foolishly dissatisfied and cha- 
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grined. A dream of spiritual excellence had re- 
solved itself into mere flesh and blood, and of a 
type that seemed to me essentially of the earth, 
earthy. I would have turned away with an emo- 
tion of disgust, but that my eyes fell upon the 
most beautifully moulded hand upon which they 
had ever looked. They were enchained. The 
glimpse was fastenec into a fascination. That 
hand was resting on the railing of a pew just in 
front of Miss Bremer. The arm to which be- 
longed the hand, was enveloped in heavy black 
satin, and that arm and hand assuredly belonged to 
her. There was beauty in the hand, there was soft- 
ness, there was gentleness, there was ideality, there 
was feminine grace and loveliness, — everything 
that contributed to the making up of the charm 
to my ideal, — everything that was needful to the 
wonderful magnetism of the Swedish authoress. 
This Miss Bremer perfectly understood, and, 
with pardonable vanity, fully appreciated. In her 
exquisitely beaatiful hand, “ she recognized,” she 
declared, “ God’s recompense for the ugliest face 
He ever bestowed upon woman.” When I next 


saw her it was in the morning, and I had fostered 
the hope that by daylight she would appear more 
comelf and that I should be able to discover 
some of the ideal beauty with which my partial 


fancy had invested her. I was stupid; sadly in 
want of worldly wisdom, and less than a child in 
the experience of meretricious aids to physical 
loveliness. I was ignorant of the fact that the 
sunlight is the most severe of all tests for com- 
piexion ; and positively horrified to discover that 
her skin was exceedingly coarse, and appeared 
streaked, — pink and white, — with none of the 
peachy bloom upon the cheek which adds so ma- 
terially to the radiance and beauty of woman. 
Her dress again confounded me. I could scarcely 
reconcile it with the eccentricity of genius. It 
was cumbrous, invisible-green satin; she wore a 
heavy black satin shawl, with a dense silk fringe. 
Her head-dress was a great bonnet, with the 
heaviest invisible -green ostrich feathers. 

I experienced a smothering sensation. The 
mercury in the thermometer stood at very nearly 
one hundred degrees in the shade, and I was 
sweltering and wilting under the heat, in the 
lightest muslin. Her travelling costume was 
equally unique, for she is said to have enveloped 
her person in a blonde veil. Not being acquainted 
with the Swedish costume, I am not prepared to 
say whether she carried out the style of dress of 
her own country. 

From the University she continued her journey 
to the Valley of Virginia, for the purpose of vis- 
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iting the various great natural curiosities with 
which that famous section of the Old Dominion 
abounds. It was reported that, at Weyer’s Cave, 
she climbed a fence, and, to collect some fossil 
and mineral specimens, she was strolling over a 
field in which an honest countryman was plough- 
ing. This countryman was profoundly ignorant 
of the existence of such a being as Fredrika 
Bremer; but he was well aware that at Staun- 
ton, not many miles distant, was the Western 
Lunatic Asylum; and supposing Miss Bremer, 
from her strange appearance and manners, to be 
an escaped unfortunate from that institution, took 
immediate steps to secure her arrest. It required 
no gentle persuasion to convince him of his mis- 
take, and induce him to forego his undertaking ; 
and while it sensibly annoyed, in the end it af- 
forded her amusement. 

For several years after my unsatisfactory sight 
acquaintance with Miss Bremer, her works failed 
of their fascinating hold upon me; but as the 
visions of girlhood grew paler and more real, in 


‘the sober light of womanhood, I took them up 


again, and they asserted their old charm to my 
affections. Now, since the realities of life have 
become earnest realities, when the spell fastens 
itself upon me, I delight to compare mind with 
matter; I delight to think how far superior is 
mental to physical attraction ; how much greater, 
how much more beautiful is the spirit which ani- 
mates, than the carnate temple which is but the 
earthly, corporeal shelter for what is indeed the 
living being. 

Fredrika Bremer was born in Morla Manor- 
house, near Abo, in Finland, on the seventeenth 
of August, 1801. Her father, — the Bruks-pat- 
ron, or Ironmaster, — Car! Frederic Bremer, was 
descended from an ancient German noble family, 
which settled in Sweden in the reign of King 
Gustavus Adolphus the Great. 

Foreseeing the unhappy fate which was in store 
for Finland, and wishing to avoid the consequens 
oppression, with his heart overflowing with grief, 
the father of Fredrika Bremer resolved to re- 
move to Sweden before the much dreaded hour 
should arrive. Having, therefore, sold his es- 
tates, he left Finland in the year 1804, and with 
his wife, his mother-in-law, and the four children 
born in that country, settled in Stockholm. , The 
following year he purchased the estate of Arsta, 
in the parish of Oster-Hanninge, about three 
Swedish, or twenty English miles from the capi- 
tal. At this place was spent the greater part of 
Miss Bremer’s childhood and girlhood ; her recol- 
lections of Finland extending only to the fact 





that she lived in Abo, beside a market-place, in a 
house that belonged to her father. 

Whether from a misconceived idea of the re- 
spect due the parental relation, or from the want 
of that delightful sympathy with their children 
which so magically and mysteriously unlocks lit- 
tle hearts, and bids them flow in streams of affec- 
tion and confidence, — it seems that the parents 
of Fredrika Bremer were peculiarly hard, cold, 
and undeveloping to their children, and they 
grew up in the most distressing mistrust of them- 
selves, and awe of their father and mother. 

Their favorite and most trusted friend was a 
governess, Miss de Frumerie, a descendant of a 
noble French emigrant family, that had settled 
in Sweden. She was gentle, kind. patient, and 
affectionate. Into her willing and open ears they 
poured their infant griefs and cares, and from her 
they received that tender commiseration and 
soothing sympathy, withheld from them by their 
austere and mistaken parents. They were wont 
to call her “ Bonne Amie,” and cherished of this 
devoted and excellent friend the most dutiful re- 
membrance. Tu Fredrika Bremer’s early do- 
mestic history, — or as relative to her association 
with her father,— that of the gifted Charlotte 
Bronté was not dissimilar. 

With the most charming naiveté, Miss Bremer 
says of herself: “The first word which my in- 
fant lips uttered in this sublunary world, was, — 
‘Moon.’ Eight years later I wrote my first verses, 
‘A la lune!’ My first juvenile feelings, so far as 
I can now recollect, were immoderate greediness 
after sweetmeats, and likewise an immoderate de- 
sire to distinguish myself and be spoken of. 
These were soon sucveeded by warmer feelings 
aml nobler desires, which all bore the stamp of 
passion.” The great woman seems indeed not 
to have been an extraordinary child, — since an 
“immoderate greediness after sweetmeats” is 
connate with child-nature, — unless her verses at 
eight years of age may be considered evidence of 
unusual precocity. She says: “My first love 
was my native country. I loved it as Elizabeth, 
in ‘Sketches of Every-day Life.’ In the de- 
scription which she gives of her youth and her 
feelings, I have portrayed my own.” 

In these sketches there is a vigor, a terseness, 
an archness, and simplicity, that seems to lay bare 
the heart of the youthful Elizabeth, and discloses 
it as a spring parterre, redolent of a thousand de- 
licious odors, and sparkling with crystal dew- 
drops, every petal giving out its sweetness to 
the wanton breeze, and blessing as it is blessed. 

Miss Bremer had a sincere, almost a worship- 
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ful love for the beautiful, and passionately de- 
sired it in herself. Alas! her mirror must have 
been a severe, if not a censorious counselor. She 
says, deprecatingly: “But to me Dame Nature 
was rather unfriendly, throwing all kinds of diffi- 
culties in my way. None of those who sur- 
rounded me, understood how to guide a charac- 
ter like mine to good. They tried to curb me by 
severity, or else my thoughts and feelings were 
ridiculed.” All this may only have been the ef- 
fect of an over-sensitive nature, unhappy and dis- 
satisfied with inherent gifts, and aspiring to what 
had been providentially withheld. 

“I was very unhappy in my early youth, and, 
violent as I was in everything, I formed many 
plans to shorten my life, put out my eyes, etc., 
etc., merely for the sake of making my mother 
repent her severity ; but all ended in my stand- 
ing on the margin of the Olse, looking down into 
the water, or feeling the pricking of the knife in 
my eyeball. Unhappy at home, because I was a 
restless, passionate creature, without the least of 
what one would cali tact, my soul clung ardently 
to the events of the outer world. The war 
against Napoleon stirred within me all my deep- 
est feelings. I determined to flee from home, to 
proceed to the theatre of war, which I imagined 
would be an easy matter; and, dressed in male 
costume, to become page to the Crown Prince 
(afterwards King Charles XIV.), who, at that 
time, appeared to me to be little less than a demi- 
god. I entertained these plans for more than a 
year, until they melted away slowly, like snow in 
water. Gradually my patriotic and warlike feel- 
ings were lulled, but only to make room for new 
ones of another kind. Religious enthusiasm and 
the most worldly coquetry, were struggling with- 
in me, with feelings for which I was unable fully 
to account, but which seemed to burst my young 
bosom, and which sometimes filled it with a 
heaven, and sometimes with a hell. Like two 
all-consuming flames, the desire to know and the 
desire to enjoy, were burning in my soul without 
being satisfied for many years. The mere sight of 
certain words in a book, — words such as Truth, 
Liberty, Glory, Immortality, — roused within me 
feelings which I would vainly try to describe. I 
wanted in some way to give vent to, and express 
the same; and I wrote verses, theatrical pieces, 
and a thousand different kinds of essays; com- 
posed music, drew and painted pictures, some of 
them greater trash than the others.” 

Under circumstances of intense physical and 
mental anguish, she raised a rebellious cry to 
Heaven : — 
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“ My cheek was pale, my eyes were running o’er 
With bitter tears, my heart, in desolation, 
Saw suffering, like a vast and rankling sore, 
Prey on the vitals of God’s fair creation. 
«I looked for dawn, —I found but nightly gloom, 
No hope for happier days, no blessed faith ; 
Life turned like some wild meteor on a tomb; 
In my sad heart, I only prayed for death.” 
During her last winter alone in the country, 
she wrote the first volume of her “ Sketches of 
Every -day Life.” Faithful domestic pictures, 
through which she opens the door of Scandina- 
vian homes, and shows us how the people live, 
how they look, what they eat, what they say, 
what they think, the aspirations that stir their 
souls, the lights and shadows of the firesides, 
where there is so much winter and so little sum- 
mer. Simple, artless recitals, gemmed with truth, 
and sparkling with beauty. In these sketches, 
dearly loved friends are portrayed—her own 
family — hung fondly away in the sanctuary of 
the heart. 
This little book was written with a view to 


assist the poor; and “When,” she says, “my 


brother August wrote me from Upsala, that Mr. 
Palmblad, the publisher, was willing to pay for it 
one hundred rix dollars, my sisters and I danced 
with delight.” 


In the summer of 1829, — encouraged by the 
kindly reception tendered her first venture, —she 
produced the second volume of her “ Sketches.” 
“The better feelings which I had experienced, I 
expressed to a certain extent,” she writes, “in 


‘The Solitary One, and in the ‘Consoler.” That 
kind of humor which is found in the ‘ H. Family,’ 
was, until then, entirely unknown to me, and the 
discovery of it in me was quite unexpected. It 
was first shown in a small sketch written during 
the previous winter, ‘ Christmas in Sweden.’ ” 
But, like every author, to whom the preroga- 
tive of “ genius” is at length conceded by an un- 
willing and carping public, Miss Bremer encoun- 
tered reefs and breakers in the sea of letters. 
Her second book was offered to a printer in 
Stockholm, who at first appeared willing to bring 
it out, but who, upon a careful perusal, refused to 
print it, or pay anything for it. Her opinion of 
her own talent as an authoress, at this received a 
heavy blow; but she was not irretrievably dis- 
couraged. She offered her work to her former 
publisher, Mr. Palmblad, who at once accepted it, 
and brought it out. It is well that those who 
handle the pen are not dependent upon one for 
appreciation. For this work, so complacently re- 
fused by a printer, by the Swedish Academy 
Frediika Bremer was awarded a gold medal, ac- 
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companied by a very flattering letter. Her repu- 
tation was made, —she was firmly established in 
the literary world; but alas! her success gave 
her at that time poor pleasure, beside the sorrow 
over a broken hearth-stone. 

During the winter of 1831, she wrote the third 
volume of her “ Sketches,” still more delicately 
refined in the crucible of thought, and clear cut 
as the diamond, reflecting and refracting every 
emotion of the noble soul of the writer. She 
was then thirty years of age, had reaped the 
fruits of her highest ambition, and more in the 
usefulness of the true-hearted woman than in the 
fame of the authoress. 

It was in the year 1851 that she made her 
visit to America. She came not as a stranger, 
but as a friend, for whom kindly hands and hearts 
were waiting to extend welcome. In her writ- 
ings of America she is generous, but somewhat 
cramped by the conventional ideas of life, as 
gathered in her own more primitive country. 
She was scarcely a disinterested witness. 

A year or two previous to her visit to this 
country, the Professor at whose house she was 
entertained at the University of Virginia, made 
her a visit at her own home. In my recollec- 
tion, there was published by him, in the “ College 
Magazine,” a very amusing and characteristic de- 
scription of his visit, the social habits of the 
family, and particularly of this most distinguished 
member. It was after her return that she wrote 
“Hertha,” which teems with the most beautiful 
conversations, the most delightful imagery, the 
quaintest conceptions, and the most sublime mo- 
rality. It would indeed be difficult to determine 
in which department of literature Fredrika Bre- 
mer most decidedly excelled. As a letter-writer, 
she will compare with the most renowned : her 
essays develop the resources of a mind abound- 
ing in the richest originality ; her sketches, the 
superiority of genius; and her poetry, the es- 
sence of all that is lofty, beautiful, and pure. 
Her deep sympathy with humanity, her earnest, 
simple, Christian devotion, and her genuine be- 
nevolence, furnish clear evidence of a soul subli- 
mated in the crucible of trial, adversity, and af- 
fliction ; and that she understood, in the most un 
dubious acceptation of the term, what is meant 
by the Cuarrry that “thinketh no evil.” 

Early in life Miss Bremer eschewed marriage, 
but seems to have been peculiarly susceptible to 
the tortures of the “tender passion,” and at one 
time thought seriously of devoting herself to the 
Church, but broke her resolution at almost the 
very moment when she expected to have accom- 
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plished it. Her mission as an authoress finally 
appeared so clear to her, that she waived all 
other considerations, and devoted herself to it 
with all the fervor of a priestess to the sacred 
office. Upon one occasion, when her woman’s 
heart pleaded for acceptance of a favorite suitor, 
and one who was altogether eligible, she says: 
“I did not fear that the fulfillment of my du- 
ties as a wife and a mother would not be my 
chief aim, if I entered into the married state ; 
but it became clear that my mission as an au- 
thoress would then become totally neglected ; 
because I knew and felt that one cannot unite 
these two vocations without failing in both; 
while, by devoting myself exclusively to the lat- 
ter, — that of an authoress, — I could make my- 
self as useful as my power admitted.” 

Her love for her sisters was intense; and for 
their sakes, more than for her own happiness and 
gratification, she was ambitious for success. At 
thirty years, she writes: “I am working sys- 
tematically, and with earnestness, towards a fixed 
aim. My worldly position is prosperous, and 
within me life is peace. If it pleased God, I 
might become a respectable and useful writer. 
For the sake of my sisters, more than for my 
own sake, I wish to succeed, and gain honor and 
applause. They live so much in me, and I have 
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so much to thank them for, especially my dear 
Hedda, who is as good as an angel.” 

She was impressed by a dream— which she 
has beautifully described — that she should not 
finish her earthly mission until she had attained 
the age of sixty-six years and two months ; but 
this was not fulfilled. She died at Arsta, on the 
31st of December, 1865, sixty-four years and 
four months old. 

How can I better finish this sketch, than by 
quoting her own verses? which in truth may ap- 
ply, not only to Sweden, but to all the world ; for 
no clime nor country can lay exclusive right to 
the great, the gifted, and the good : — 


“ O! dear to every Swedish heart, 
Thou, who did’st thy ‘ Memoria's’ write 
In every spirit pure and bright; 
What wisdom do thy lips impart! 
Laurels thou hast for all true worth; 


i harmony 
From some far brighter home than earth 


“ When History on her varied pages 
Has graven deep thy honored name, 
When centuries have borne its fame 

To the dim shores of future ages, 

E’en then thy strains melodious sung 
In peaceful homes shall charm the ear, 
Thy songs shall call forth many « tear, 

Thy name be blessed by many a tongue.” 
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A MAGAZINE EDITOR has a queer time of it. 
Here is the Editor of the “ Riverside,” before Janu- 
ary is out, writing words which are to be read by 
many in March. When March comes, he will be 
imagining May-flowers ; and when the warm days of 
late summer make one feel like lying out-of-doors, 
he will be talking of snow-flakes, and writing Christ- 
mas stories. There is nothing to be done but to rec- 
ollect other March days, and suit the magazine to 
them. What if there should be no skating in March ! 
Then Miss Prescott’s little poem would be all out of 
date. What if there should be six weeks 
sleighing, then how ridiculous the talk about 
roses. Well, there is this comfort, that in 
our great country there are all sorts of cli- 
mates, and we shall be sure to be in season 
somewhere, 

Last month our city picture was “ Selling 
Chestnuts.” Now we give on the next page a 
second scene: an “Italian Music Boy and his 
Sister.” He grinds out music from his hurdy- 
gurdy, and she shakes out music at the same 
time from her tambourine. The stick under 
the music-organ is for a support when the boy 


plays, and after the music is over his sister collects 
pennies in her tambourine. This is a picture of a 
real boy and girl. 

Last month there was a story by Mr. Goulding 
on inclosing an acre with a fence rail, with a ques- 
tion at the end, namely: “ How large must that field 
be that will be fenced by no rails at all?” H.W. S., 
of Albany, N. Y., answers like a genuine Yankee, 
with two other questions, as follows, promising to 
answer Mr. Goulding’s, if Mr. Goulding will answer 
his : — 


Fig. 1. Fie. 2. 
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“D E, H L, and RN, are the same height. Now, 
suppose that A C is any surface; also F G, and 
M P. A Bis a board 5 feet long, F I is 10 feet long, 
and M O is 15 feet long. One end of AB, FI, 
and M O, rests respectively on D F, H L, and RN, 
while the others rest on A C, F G, and MP. Now, 
the angle A E D is an acute angle; the board F I 
being longer than A B, the angle F L H must be 
greater than A E D; on the same principle, M N 
O is greater than either. How long a board will it 
take to become parallel with A D, F G, or M P? 


ae tase 


ee 
Oe eee 


CY ras — 
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note to the Editor, which will be printed next 
month : — 


FINDING THE RING. 


A ring being secretly put on by one of a com- 
pany, to tell not only who has it, but on what hand 
and finger it is. The company being arranged in 
order, let some one be requested to make for you the 
following calculation. Multiply the number of the 
person having the ring, by 2; to that add 3. Mul- 
tiply this by 5; to this add 8, if the ring is on the 

right hand, or 9, if on the left; then multiply 
by 10, and add the number of the finger (the 
thumb is 1), and lastly add 2. Ask for the re- 
sult, and from it subtract mentally 222, and the 
remainder will be the person, the hand (1 
being the right hand, and 2 the left hand), and 
the finger. Example: Suppose the ring was 
put on the 8th person, on the left hand, and 
the little finger. 
Then, the number of the aE pis ae 
by 2 . 
Adding 3 ; 
Multiplying by 5 . ‘ 
Adding 9 for left hand 
Multiplying by 10 
Adding 5 for the little finger 
Adding 2 . . . , 
1047 
Subtracting 222 
825 
The 8th person, 2 the left hand, and 5 the lit- 
tle finger. Ifthe person had been the 10th, or 
a number above thai, the remainder would have 
been in four figures, and the first two would in- 
dicate the person ; thus, if in the above exam- 
ple it had been the 12th instead of the 8th per- 
son who had the ring, the remainder, after sub- 
tracting 222, would have been 1225, 

To do the above cleverly, the process should 
be carefully committed to memory, so that it 
may be done rapidly, and without hesitation. 
The following formula is easily committed. The 
person X 2-++ 3 X 5 + 8 for right hand, or 
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“ A boy is 4 years old, and a man 24 years old; 


the boy is 4 the age of the man. When the boy is 
5, the man is 25; the boy is } the age of the man. 
When the boy is 10, the man is 30; the boy is 4 the 
age of the man. How long will it be before the boy 
is as old as the man?” 

A correspondent sends the following, and adds a 


9 for left XX 10-4- the finger + 2 — 222. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

Picturesque Questions. —1. A Pig-stye. 2. To be 
forehanded in every undertaking. 3. Boxing the 
Compass. Anagrammatic Enigma. — Dalmanutha. 
French Enigmas. — 1. J’ai traversé Paris sans sou- 
liers. 2. Un soupir vient souvent d’un souvenir. 
3. J’ai soupé sous les orangiers. 4. Helen est née 
au pays Grec. 
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